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I.— BHAMAHA AND HIS KAYYALANKAKA. 

By ’Batck Nath Sahma and Baldeva Upadhyaya. 

Preliminary, 

In every age, in every clime, the importance of an author 
is weighed on the scales of utility by the coming posterity. 
Plato and Aristotle command no inconsiderable recognition 
and deference even now — in the age which has seen cultural 
progress in almost all directions. This is so, not only for 
the reason that their works were of the highest order, but 
also because they were made much use of by the generations 
coming after them. So it seems that in order to gauge the 
merits of a particular author we should betake ourselves to 
the consideration of the kind of fame which that author has 
had the good fortune to call his own. 

Importance of 

Let us now turn to our own author and see whether he 
can stand the test successfully. Even a desultory student of 
Sanskrit Poetics can bear testimony to the fact that there are 
a few famous names of oid eminent authors which no later 
writer on the subject could afford to ignore without sacrificing 
his own high ambition of celebrity. One of these such names 
is indeed that of far as we know, there is no 

important work on Poetics which does not refer to ¥{1575 and 
his work in some way or other. His work has been very fre- 
quently drawn upon for quotations by almost all the important 
writers of Sanskrit Poetics. There are some who have even 
borrowad from his works ‘ matter ’ and sometimes phrase- 
ology. In the body of discussions he has been referred to as 
an authority of necessary recognition. Even those who could 
not manage to agree with him on certain points have shown 
due deference to his views. He has been commanding this 
respect from Sanskrit poets and poeticians, not for a century 
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or two, but for a very large number of centuries. The name 
which seems to have been most associated with the science 
of poetics from its early infancy (with the only exception of 

) is that of is indeed the oldest 

and in fact one of the most authoritative ones whose work 
has come down to us. 

Wot only the old writers of India have had much to do 
with and his work, even the modern scholars of vast 

erudition and wide reputation, have been attracted towards 
him. There was a time when a regular warfare was going 
on, with regard to the date and personality of among 

some of the leaders of Oriental Research in India, in which 
some western scholars of note also took part. Though 
nothing perfectly quite definite was arrived at, still much 
was written which shed new light on some obscure corners of 
historical investigation. 

A Brief Survey of Discussions on 

It would not be out of place to take here a very brief 
survey of the various problems raised and discussed with 
regard to 37TII5 along with the conclusion reached by way of 
their solutions. Though, as noted above, name was 

to be heard everywhere among scholars, his work was not at 
first available anywhere. Buhler, not finding any trace of 
work, inferred, with the inevitable disappointment of a 
real scholar, that the work had been lost for over.* In 1880, 
however, a MS of the work came to the notice of Gustav 
Oppert but we could not know much from his description.^ 
In his memorable list of works on Sanskrit Poetics, Jacob 
noted the also,® but even this mention 

1. Biihler’s Kashmir Report, 1877. 

2. List of Sanskrit MSS. in private Libraries of Southern 
India, Vol. 1. No. 3731. 

3. J. R. A. S. 1897-8. 
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was not of much use. In the edition of a certain Kanarese 
work! on Poetics, Mr. K. B. Pathak also took notice of this 
work but it was only jn passing and had nothing directly to do 
with it. The first person to give publicity to ¥llfr|;’s work and 
to make definite statements about him, was R. Narsimhachar 
of Bangalore. In the Introduction to his edition of a Kannada 
work 2 on Poetics he observed — “ Next to him (Bharata) 
in point of time, comes Bhamaha whose priority to Dandin 
is proved by the latter criticising his views in the first chapter 
of Kavyadarsa. He is one of the greatest authorities on 
Poetics, his view being quoted by almost all the subsequent 

writers of note on the subject Prof. Rangacharya 

M.A. of the Madras Presidency College has had the good 
fortune to come upon the manuscript of the valuable and 

long-sought-after work The work bears no date but the 

author probably belongs to the early part oi the 6lh cen- 
tury.” But as this was written in the Introduction of a 
Kannada work, it could not naturally come to the notice of 
most of the Sanskrit scholars. 

It was only when Mr. M. T. Narsinhiengar wrote an 
article on that the attention of Sanskrit scholars was 

drawn towards the great rhetorician ’ . Mr. Narsimhiengar 
raised almost all those issues which engaged the attention 
of Indologists for a long time later on. He thought that 
VlfflH was a Buddhist and flourished after Dr. 

Barnett, in that very year, wrote a note, supporting 
Mr. Narsimhiengar that belonged to the first 

half of the 8th century'*. Mr. P. V. Kaije tried to refute 

1. ®dt. by K. B. Pathak, 1898. 

2. by siTJT'Wt, edt. by R. Narsimhachar, 
1903, 

3. J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 535 fF. 

4. J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 841. 
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Mr. Narsimhiengar’s hypothesis that was a Buddhist, 

but as regards his date, he agreed with him^ In 1909 
^?ItfrT«I’S was published by Mr. K P. 

Trivedi in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. In an ‘Appendix’ 
to this work, WWg’s appeared in print for 

the first time. Mr. Trivedi, in his learned Introduction, 
dealt with many questions in connection with His 

arguments were mainly directed against the views of Mr. 
Narsimhiengar. Dr. Jacobi^ and Prof. Rangacharya® in 1910 
and Mr. Anantacharya'^ ui 1911 joined issue and mainly 
agreed with Mr. Trivedi. Mr. R. Narsimhachar (the first 
person to give publicity to the discovery of work) 

added some new arguments to those already advanced in 
favour of the priority of to ®In the same year 

Mr. K B. Patbak tried in a learned paper to refute many 
of the arguments put forward against him®. But his 
refutations, as shown by Mr. Trivedi the very next year, 
were as unconvincing as they were learned’’. This paper 
of Mr. Trivedi seems to have silenced his opponents, and 
for a number of years nothing new was added to this 
important discussion. In 1922, Dr. Jacobi, with his 
characteristic insight in all matters connected with Indology, 
suggested a new line of approach to the determination of 
SPlTH^’s date (as did also Mr. P. V. Kane, quite independently 
of Dr. Jacobi). He tried to prove that had borrowed 

much from and that consequently he must be 

1. J. R. A. S., igo8, p. 543. 

2 . Z. D. M. G., jgio. 

3 . Introduction to 1910 . 

4 . Brahmavadin, igii. 

5 . Ind. Ant., igia, p. go ff. 

6. Int. Ant., igi2, p. 232 ff. 

7 . Ind. Ant., 1913 . 
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placed after him^. To many this view appeared to be the 
last word in the discussion on the date of Dr. De® 

and others® seem to have followed in the foot- steps of 
Jacobi. 

The last few years have seen a marked progress to- 
wards the study of Sanskrit Poetics and a few very valuable 
works have appeared on the subject. Mr. P. V. Kane 
deserves all praise for his intensive study and extensive 
researches^. Dr. S. K. De also is entitled to an especial 
mention. He has rendered a valuable service to the cause 
of the study of the History of Sanskrit Poetics by his 
useful work®. Dr. Nobel's recently published book® 
and Mr. B. N. Bhattacharya’s paper^ are also not to be lost 
sight of. 

In spite of so much writing, no attempt has so far been 
made to see if it is possible to throw any new light on the 
subject nor even to sum up in one place all that has been 
written before. ¥irJTg’s work itself has till now been lying 
in a neglected condition in an obscure corner of n[cIt*T5^- 

An attempt is, therefore, being made here to present 
within the limits of a brief paper eveiy information hitherto 
available regarding and his work, and in course 

of this presentation, to examine critically the current 
theories and to see if any of them is compatible with the date 

1. Sitzungberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, pp. 211-12. 

2. History of Sanskrit Poeties, Vol. i, p. 48. 

3» Nobel. — Foundations of Indian Poetry, p. 17. 

4. Introduction to his edition of Bombay, 1923. 

5. History of Sanskrit Poetries, 2 'Vols., 1923. 

6. Foundations of Indian Poetry, Calcutta, 1923. 

7. Calcutta Journal of Letters, 'Vol. IX. 
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recently brought to light. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
this humble attempt on our part will again remind the 
veteran scholars of their old friend and will probably 

help to create for them a new interest in him, 

AND WHAT HE WAS 

We know very little with regard to except what 

we find revealed in his Tradition says 

that he was a Kashmirian, and this is believed in by 
Buhler^ and others'^. There is no reason to disbelieve 
it even though we have no reasonable evidence — external 
or internal — to prove it beyond doubt. From the last 
sloka® of his we learn that his name was 

and that he was the son of The word 

which bears phonetic resemblance to 
and similar other Buddhist names, is alleged to suggest 
Buddhistic associations ; and this suggestion would seem 
to gain strength from a consideration of the term 
which is reminiscent of the name of one of Buddha’s 
disciples^. Mr. Pathak has shown that the word 
used to carry with Jt an idea of reverence®. He refers to 
a sutra of the ^ where the word is expressly 

stated to convey such a sense. Moreover, the word^^s^^ 
which occurs in the opening sloka’^ of work, 

1. Buhler’s Kashmir Report, p. 64. 

2. Narsimhachar in his Introduction to ^irOTf’S 
Ind. Ant., 1912. 

Kfishnamacharya : History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. 

SSPTTUiTIIR 5rfsia II tfeTo^o 

4- J. R. A. S., 1905 

5. lad. Ant., 1912. 

6. 4 . II. 144 . 

7. tion:?? I 

II tfiTS^T-I. I. 
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cannot but point, so it is said, to the Buddha himself. 
The word,^!^ in its derivative meaning stands quite in 
correspondence with the doctrine of universal love taught by 
Buddha. gives as one of the names of 

does exactly the same thing, except that 
he adds to the list of the synonyms the name In 

view of the well known fact that several Buddhist names 
were adopted by the Jains, one might feel justified in 
inferring from these Jain references that was originally 
an epithet of the Buddha. The use of the word for 
Buddha^ is, of course, well known. 

Now taking these points into consideration, we may 
at once confess that the arguments, stated above for proving 
to be a Buddhist, do not by themselves stand on a very 
firm ground. As says Mr. Kaije, there is not much in a 
name.* When the Hindus and the Buddhists had been living 
in the same country for centuries and centuries together, 
there is no wonder if one borrowed the name of the other. 
When this fact is found to be possible even in the case 
of such heterogenous peoples as the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans, it is even more possible in the case of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. Moreover, we are to remember 
that Buddha himself had come to be recognised as an 
of certainly before the lUh century. With 

Trivedi, we may add that the word is not exclusively 

used for the Buddhists. It is explained by the 

as a contraction of is a caste 

designation added after the names of the Brahmanas , 

1. srfiisnTi 1,1, 25. 

2. srfwrii 
.3. 

d. Introduction to p. XVIII. 
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throughout Kashmir and Northern India and corresponds 
to the of the South.* ” 


An author’s religion may perhaps be judged from the 
contents of his book, but not from his name. In the whole 
of there is nothing peculiarly Buddhistic, nor is 

there any reference to the incidents of Buddha’s life or to 
any purely Buddhistic legends. The first verse, no doubt, 
salutes gig but the appellation ^{4 simply means 

and is not given by any lexicographer as 
meaning Buddha excluaivelj'. The word is found in 

lexicons standing for Buddha as well as for Siva®. 
in his devotes a long section to the refutation 

of “51^^'’. where he means by the term “Omniscient 
God’’ and not “Buddha.” It is a significant fact that 
who was himself a Buddhist, does nowhere give the word 
for Buddha in his ?131?:%T5[I | 

The of the Buddhists, which represents their 

theory of verbal connotation, is criticised by in a 

language which cannot be considered possible for a 
Buddhist^ writer. 


1. See Trivedi’s Introduction to 


'J. 


4 . 


p. XXX vii. 

=^1 ii 

5PT3qT°— VI, 53. 

Cf. ‘ ’ V. 1. 10. also. 

3i5i%T *1^ ii 

^3ZIT°— VI, 16-17. 
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He speaks of Vedic rites and ceremonies in very 
high terms.® The kings who drank Soma are highly spoken 
of^. Most of hi^ examples refer to Brahmanical gods® and 
heroes. The famous Pauranic legend of the burning of 

by has been referred to by in very clear 

terms*. He very frequently alludes to the characters and 
incidents of 3CrJir^?n. , The meeting of with 
his exile to the forest of in obedience to the orders 

of his father^, his piercing with a single arrow the seven 
?ir^ trees®, the promise of to search out the where- 
abouts of — these are some of the famous incidents of 

mentioned by in his 

1. rasaiq; i 

II Eftsqro-IV.dti. 

2. wiqrq, sT^ I ^sqro-lI.oS b. 

u qtrsqTo-IH, 36. 

?qT|F5J^ qraf q: II q>T^o-lV.21. 

qrar q; ii q)T5qTo-IV.27. 

3. 5?rrff5I | 

iwm qrp«?JT q i qq^o-lll. 25. 

4. 3TfqT3Wtq«IT ?I^^iqs|qT^qra: I 

qqr BT gqr « qq^c.-Y.44. 

S’. •3(^iTial[^+Hn. ?i*ll y<3=ii'r«ti^i*4'ti; I 

^ qqr awgqrimq ii qsTsqTo-III. 11. 

6. ?i?nfiiqri.rrr55rg. i ^i^o-III. 32. 

irferq ?it ii qiT3«Tro-lV. 37. 


2 
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The references to the characters and incidents of 
are far more numerous than those of tnrratlT. Almost all the 
important characters of are found mentioned^. The 

promise of ^5 to suffer the miseries of old age in lieu of 
his father^, and that of for the life of a perfect 

celibates, have been alluded to by while illustrating 

different types of Similarly, the gambling duel of 

and the terrible determination and per- 
formance of the drinking of blood^, and many 

other incidents® are also referred to. In a truly beautiful 
^loka, ¥lTfl5 describes the feeling of excessive joy expressed 
hy on arrival at his housed. In another sloka, 

the name of the son of is found coupled with 

that of [the progenitor of the lunar dynasty 

of Ksatriyas®. 


1. See HI. 7, V. 31, V, 41. 

2. fqc^siT 

^^OTTVTTf? II 36. 

^ || V. 36. 

4. ^ 

?f[#RT II V. 42. 

5. 5rrg5l?'i5qw?ns:^f 

^rfagrat w 11 V. 39. 


6. See apTsqx^n, II. 41, "V. 41. 

7. amr 11 

aT?l air IW 51THT 

viH rffitggt wnw x n , yi; II III. 5. 

Wi€^: II Y. 59. 
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Besides these references to the the 

there are fibvious allusions to the stories of the king 

of the Vatsas, and of his son, as described in 

the the celebrated prime minister 

to has been mentioned as going at night to the 

pleasure-house of king 

Bearing in mind ail these facts, vve really wonder how 
a person professing a particular religion, should, when 
writing an important work, have totally forgotten his own 
religion and betaken himself alw -ys to another for illustra- 
tions. There is no dearth of legendary stories among the 
Buddhists. Had he so wished, he could have easily drawn 
upon them. This fact becomes quite clear on looking into the 
works of and others, where it is found that all illus- 

trations are taken from their own religious legends. Not only 
this. At times, in refuting for instance, he becomes 

a bit aggressive to the pet ideas of the Buddhists. If we 
remember what the influence of the Buddhists was before 
the advent of what homage they commanded 

even from royal personages, a Buddhi.st’s partiality towards 
the Brahmanical religion becomes still more inexplicable. 
We may admit that these points by themselves do not form 
any firm ground for the belief that our author was a Hindu, 
but we have also to admit that the arguments advanced for 
making him a Buddhist are even more flimsy and consequent- 
ly less tenable. It is still an open question and will 
continue to be, until some evidence of definite and undisputed 
character is forthcoming. In the mean-time we may assure 
ourselves on the strength of the data within our knowledge 
that there is more probability in being considered a 

Hindu than a Buddhist. 


1. IV. 39 etc. 

2. Ibid III. 13. 
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The Date of ¥ITIIW 

The most important problem in connection with 
is his date. It has been the cause of a heated controversy 
among a number of eminent orientalists for a number of 
years. After such a long and impassionate discussion, one 
should expect to have a better result, namely, the exact 
determination of his date. But unfortunately the result has 
been quite the reverse. Nothing seems to have been achieved 
which is not even now enshrouded, to some extent, in the 
mist of doubt. We propose here to state, as clearly as pos- 
sible, the various arguments which have been put forward 
from time to time, to settle this vexed question. 

like most of the Sanskrit writers, does not give 
any clue to his date in his own work. There is no way of 
extracting evidence — internal or external — from any known 
source which may determine his date in e.xact numbers. 
What we can do is simply to try to find out the two limits 
to his date as correctly as the data at our disposal can allow. 

Even there we do not seem to be on a very firm ground. 
We can some how or other settle the lower limit of his date 
from quotations and references of later writers. But when 
we proceed to determine the upper limit difficulties begin 
to multiply. It is there that the great scholars have been 
crossing swords with each other. Let us, however, begin 
with the consideration of the lower limit to his date. 

By referring to the appendix of our text’^ or to the 
foot-notes in Mr. Trivedi’s texf^, it will be found that the 
earliest writer to quote directly is 

Then we learn from a number of later that 

had written a commentary upon the of On 

1. Published in the Kashi Sanskrit Series, Benares. 

2. Appendix VIII, (B. S. S. XLV.) 
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comparing the contents of ^^^’s independent work 

with ¥ltJr 5 ’s ^T5??r^fR, h will appear that 
he had not been content with writing a commentary upon 
the work of hut had freely drawn upon it for his 

own work^. As will be shown later on, he has not only 
copied definitions but has verily repeated them 

verbatim. 

pith’s gives clear indications of his 

acquaintance with the work of WJT?. It will be 
shown later on in detail how much and how far he was 
indebted to our author in the composition of his own work. 
It is quite sufficient to remember at present, that at some 
places'* he seems to paraphrase the verses of in the 

form of sutras, at others^ he appears to repeat those very 

in his com- 

mentary upon ^s>s g5T3qT55fT??5?lf {Banhatti’s Edn. 

p. 14)- 
“WTP^* 

§* v iaiW^I in his 

p, lo. Also see pp. 39, 207. 

in his erijf n 

p. 17. See also p. 1 10. 

“arfq wrft^^'qrqr 

qtm^Sr^snfq ^TTfq'Wf’ ffa etc., 

p. 183. (Nirnaya Sagara Edn.) 
ij See Dr. De’s History of Sanskrit Eoetics, Vol. I. p. 45. 

and Kane’s Introduction to ^trfeq^'q, P- XLIl. 

2. qwq’s qq 5 qT 3 fT??|q, IV. 2. i. 

3 vrrfii’s ^sqissgH, U- s®- 
4. IV. 2. 20-21. 
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views which are held by »7TJT5'- He has reproduced® one 
^loka which has been cited by VTrJT^ in the name o,f 
At another place^ he inaccurately quotes a part of VJIR^’s 
verse® and comments upon the use of a word in it. Such 
a similarity of language, such a correspondence of views, can- 
not be a matter of accident but must be attributed to 
the assimilation of the work of an author of established 
reputation. 

It is clear from the above references that flouri- 
shed before and The date of can be 

fortunately settled with some precision®. He is referred to 
by in his S'lid spoken of as the 

of 3I?IT<7l¥ by SIJTPTff reigned in Kashmir 

from 779 to 813 A. C. As this king, on account of his misrule, 
became unpopular with the Pandits in the latter part of his 
reign, 3^1 must have lived in his court before 800 A. C. 
So the period of ^r^’s literary activity may, with some 
probability, be assigned to the last quarter of the 8th century. 
His approximate date may therefore be taken as 800 A. C. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 . 


7 . 


II. 50. 

IV. 2. 10. 

II. 46. 

V. 2. 38 
II. 27. 

See N. D. Banhatti’s Introduction to his Edn. of35f2*s 
(B. S. S. No. LXXIX, 1925, Poona) ; 
See also S. K. De’s History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 
h P- 7S; P- V. Kane’s Introduction to P- 

XLV; Buhler’s Kashmir Report, p. 65. 

Edn. y p. g6. 

“3T5JI^ qrsqr^q ^ %TS?^g STrftrWTrt- 



The' date of too, may be similarly settled, 

who lived about 900 A.C‘^., refers to the school of 
This gives us the lower limit of ^T7T<T. He must 
have lived before 900 A. C. 

^HI»T quotes verses from the plays of Now 

lived somewhere between 700 and 750 A. C.® 
is, therefore, later than 750. According to a 

certain was a minister of King of Kashmir. 

There Is a tradition among the Pandits of Kashmir that the 

p. io8. 

1. For details, see Sanskrit Introductions to Bombay and 

Banglore Editions of ; Dr. Jha’s 

Preliminary note to his translation of giJFl’s work ; 
Dr. S. K. De’s History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I- 
p. 8iff ; P. V. Kane’s Introduction to 
pp. XLVIII-L 

2. Mr. C. D. Dalai’s • Introduction to tjno’TfftfjjgTs Dr. 

Konow’s Introduction to iH. O. S.) 

3. of (G 

O. S., No. I., p. 14.) 

iy<?d qpp: ’ «!(!”— Ibid, p. 20. 

4. 1;® ^ik ■ etc gTWTB’qfe cited 

by BTBB under IV. 3. 6. 

fq^T^qsnf^Sl: otc. cited by groq under 

V. 2. 1 8. 

5. See R. G. Bhandarkar’s preface to his edn. of 
(B. S. S. No. XV) p. XIII — XVII, Bombay, 1905 ; also 
Smith’s paper in J. R. A. S., 1908., p. 793. 

“ B?hRSl: I 

11 IV. 497. 


6 . 
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author of identical with fhis minis- 
ter. Buhler' believes in this tradition and we see no reason 

to disbelieve it. So, as shown above, and are 

almost synchronous. It is possible that they were rivals 

of each other. But it is curious that neither of them 

refers to the other. Howsoever it may be, the date of 
and qxqrt is approximately about 800 A. C. 

qnotes three slokas^ from ¥IIH5’s ^T«q[T' 
which are definetely ascribed to him by the 

commentator Now lived from 705 to 

762 A.C^. Thus 700 A. C. may be safely taken to be the 

lower limit of ¥?Tq^, though, as we shall show later on, 

his real lower limit is furnished by ETTO. 

Now we come to determine the upper limit to the date 
of ¥ITTT^, ft is here that we have to encounter difficulties of 
the highest magnitude. Many suggestions have been made, 
many theories have been propounded. Let us take them one 
by one and try to see how much water they can hold, 

has at one place referred to a fqT^aRK. Some 
scholars were led to think that this point would be of great 
help in settling a terminus of A keen and heated 

controversy ensued and has been raging for a long time. 
The credit of raising this learned question and then fighting 
single-handed to maintain his hypothesis with deep scholar- 
ship and reasonable plausibility, belongs to the great orienta- 
list, Prof. K. B. Pathak. He found in mention of 

1. See Biihler’s Kashmir Report, p. 65. ^ 

2. slokas 912— 914 (G.O.S. No. XXX) 

3. VI. 17—19- 

4- P 291. 

5. See Mr. B. Bhattacharya’s Foreword (pp, XIII XVI) 

to the 
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clear reference to the Buddhist author 

of whom he placed, on the evidence 

of the Chinese traveller, Itsing, in the 7th century. On 
the basis of tfiis supposition, he tried to prove that 
must be assigned to the 8th century. ' He found 
a very strong opponent in Mr. K. P, Trivedi who proved to 
the hilt that the structure of Prof. Pathak’s hypothesis was 
raised upon the foundation of sands.^ Mr. Trivedi, on the 
merit of his stronger arguments, was supported by almost 
ail the writers on the subject,’' and was perhaps able at last 
to convince of his reasonableness even the originator of this 
controversy.'* 

The verses where is alluded to in the ^TSm- 

cTfR of run thus 

JT II 

^^51 =g- ^ ff% cT^JT^T ?mT I) 

The simple meaning of this extract may be thus 
expressed — .A. poet should not make use of a compound, one 
member of which is formed by adding the suffix and the 

1. J. R. A. S. Bom., Vol. xxlii ; Ind. Ant., Vol. xli, igi2. 

2. Introd. to pp. xxxv fF; Ind. Ant., xlii,ig(3. 

3. Mr. Kane — Introd. to PP- xxxv— xxxvi ; 

Dr. S. K. De-History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 1 , p. 47; 

’ Dr. Jacobi— Sb. der Preuss. Akad. xxiv (1912) pp. 
210 — 211 ; 

Sovani — Pre-Dhvani Schools, Bh. Com, Vol., p. 393. 

4. As far as we know, Prof. Pathak has written nothing 
after 1913 on this subject. 


3 



other by the terminations of the genitive case, sup/orting it 
by reference to the usage of a learned man or following the 
view of One should not make such a use as was 

done, when the word was cited by saying that the 

Sutra of Panini becomes such a case. Neither 

should he bring about a compound of words ending with 
with words ending in the genitive case, as, for example, 
substance of 'fling’s contention is 
simply this that sutra ^3^ (H- 2. 15) 

should be strictly followed and no ccmpound 

formed with words erdirg in the subjective ar d 
suffixes. Consequently no ccmpcurd I; kes place in cases 
like 3 iqf ¥13?, etc. Now the 

passage in ^.T 0 ri^df^ 3 ?:T!]qf^^.T (popularly 

known as which discusses the use of such compounds, 

runs as follows : — - 

0:3^3 «T3f3 3?I??r5f^ *15? »1^3t% I ^3 ¥3^3: 

«gf3 I 

This passage is found in connection with the sutra 
<J3T^T+3i ^3ft (If. 2, 15). Here the f3T??fJR is discussing 
the utility of the ‘= 3 ’ in could have 

easily said 5I3:T¥3TI1; rather than I Why has 

he inserted ^ 9 The answer to this question as given by 
is that it serves to exclude ^jq[. But there comes in another 
difficulty. cannot be used with words ending iil 
by 3 ^T3;i533f?r5T^5l«f^3Tq: (H. 3. 69). is out 

of question. This objection is met by saying that this very 
sutra becomes so that the genitive can be used with 

the V 01 ds ending in The prchibition by 



etc. is Wiconstant. So whenever we meet with a compound 
of a word ending with a genitive termination and another 
ending in we should say that the suffix added is not 
but Now, on comparison of these two passages with 

each other it will be evident that insists upon the 

prohibition of with words ending in and 

As seen in another place', he had a very high regard for the 
authority of In this particular case also, he wants 

us to follow the rule of quite literally. He catches 

this opportunity of referring to the view of a rSTf^l^K who 
had allowed (as would appear from the svords of ) the 

use of such compounds by saying that this sutra of 
could very well be taken as a It would also appear 

that the had actually cited the example and 

ordinary eyes the words of ^te as clear 

as anything and they need no torture from out- side, unless, 
of course, they are meant to yield the desired import already 
conceived. 

Prof. Pathak takes great pains to explain this extract 
in his own favourite way at one place^, and elsewhere^ he 
gives the sum and substance of his contention. We shall 
just quote a few sentences from the latter place to show 
the position assumed by the Professor upon this question. 
“ It will be sufficient ” he says, “ for my present purpose to 
point out that in the verses cited above Bhamaha condemns 
all genitive compounds like and clj^ff^as ungramma- 

tical, and says that such compounds should never be 
employed by young authors aspiring to eminence. When he 
contrasts the with the he does 

1. stirfa *13 f? T? vi.63. 

2. J. R. A. S. Bomb., Vol. XXIII., p. 138. 

3. Ini Ant. XL', 1912 p- 23-1. 
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not mean to say that this particular compound is 

used by the or justified by the Nyasakara.' Bhamaha 
mentions this word f as an illustration of the class of 

genitive compounds justified by the Nyasakara. This is 
amply proved by the expression 5;ctftrRTf^ in the sentence 

and by the dis- 
criminating between and gq which applies to all 

genitive compounds like 1 

Thus Prof. Pathak would have us believe that, in spite 
of the difference existing between the two, ¥ITIT^ and 
mean the same thing. As shown above 
and had supported the use of compound by 

the help of qrftJjfft’s 1 He had perhaps nothing 

to say about ?jq at that place. But speaks of 

so that wherever we meec with such compounds, 
he would call the termination grq and not | 

Let us put the whole thing more clearly. has 

laid down that compounds of words ending in the genitive 
terminations with words ending in the subjective 
and affixes, should never be formed. But difficulty 
arose when the use of such compounds was met with in the 
writings of classical writers. Now the grammarians were 
bound to support such uses some how or other. It became 
especially more binding on them to support such uses for 
the reason that even in the suiras of qrpjjfrl such as 

such compounds are to be found. The important 
views on the point can be thus stated : — 

(i) Some say that, as himself has made' use 

of such compounds in the sutras cT?SI^3r%T 

implied by the sutra rJ3T^r*ql is not 

absolutely binding: in certain cases such compounds may 
be allowed. 
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famous author of the ^iT%^T5?n5?, 
would like to say that the termination here is ?jq; and not 
and that the^ prohibition of q'^ in the case of by 
the rule if etc. is 


(iii) and others hold that in such cases we should 
explain the 6th case-ending as an instance of q^. 

who raised this question in his fgtgT 
and summed up all the views in his seems 

to favour the view of ; 

(iv) There may be some who having too much regard 
for grammatical purity, would not permit such uses in 
any way. 


It goes without saying that would be very 

greatly inclined — as he surely is in his — to 

hold the last view. It is known to all who have any 
knowledge of Sanskrit Poetics that grammatical purity 
is not identical with rhetorical purity. An expression 
may be grammatically justified, but it need not, on that 
account, be consistent with the canons or dicta of good 
poetry. In poetry expression is as important as the 
matter it represents. If an expression is doubtful in 
point of its structural purity, it will not commend itself 
to a good poet even though the doubt may be the slightest 
one. This was indeed the position of From 

the way in which he refers to the view of a certain 


2 . 


ffa I qf 
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it would appear that even in his days such grammatical 
speculations were quite brisk, and the point ^ in question 
has also attracted the attention of scholars. Perhaps 
the most important view on this point was that which 
finds its criticism in the gjlSllT^lirC of viz., that 

sutras were taken as and the prescribed 

by the rule etc. was considered 

Let us now compare the view criticised by 
with the four views stated above and try to find if it 
corresponds with any of them. It will be seen at once 
that it coincides with the first one. It will also appear 
that the first view is distinctly different from the second 
one which is held by 

Let us now turn towards the examples. The example 
found in 5qtIIi;'s is but in 

f?lTg it is wcsr: They 

do not correspond. Prof. Pathak tells us that “ Bhamaha 
has mentioned this word as an illustration of the 

class of genitive compounds justified by the Nyasakara.” 
It is indeed inconceivable why should bring in 

another set of examples and not use the same which 
were used by especially when he was so 

opposed to his view as to refer to him so very pointedly. 
It is a common practice among good writers that when 
they have to discuss or even simply refer to such things, 
they always cite those very examples which were given 
by their predecessors. S for instance, when giving 

the substance of the passage quoted above, refers to the 

(Ib 3 ' 69) I 

?mfg g^ i 
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example ,?{ ' urdoubledly begins 

this discussion with a quite different sentence but his 
position was not the same as that of or of 

He is neither criticising nor summarising the 
statement of the He selects the sentence from 

a very popular which, the tradition says, was 

composed by while holding a verbal fight with 

an opponent. This context peihaps becomes a ccmmenlary 
upon the happy selection of an example on the part of 
the learned author of the I 

A scholar has to be particularly careful about his 
language v.hen he is engaged in a discussion with another 
scholar. The same is the case with who draws 

his example from the popular work, the ng^IARcT. But the 
position of miTg was totally different. In criticising the 
he must necessarily quote the same example, and 
this is what he actually did. The word in the 

sentence clearly proves it. 

He would have never used the word gf^cT: if he had selected 
the example at random. 

When Prof. Pathak speaks of as the only 

‘he tells us something less than the truth.’ In 
spite of his attempt to prove otherwise, there did exist 
several r?nR’s besides the one attributed to 

as ponited out correctly by Mr. Trivedi,"' men- 
tions in his the names of rJn^RftcT, 

etc. The attempt made by Prof. 

1 . dl siaPIT etc. 

2. See ) 

3. Ind. Ant., Vol. XLII, 1913, p. 261. 


4 - 
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Pathak to explain them away by saying that ‘the ►.vord 
is frequently used in the sense of grammatica' treatise or 
commentary’ 1 does not seem to improve his position in any 
way. sfTtlJ in his as first pointed out by Mr. Kane^, 

refers to a The e.xpression used there is 

which is explained by the commentator ns 

ff%f% ( ^ None has 

so far tried to prove that lived before the reign 

C r 

of Mr. R. Narsinihac.har'^ svrites about a f€lT^ 

written by who, according to Mr. Rice, lived about 

500 A. C. 


Even if it were possible fbut in fact it is not) to show 
that the referred to by -flirr?, may be 

it is not easy to prove that came after | 

The only ground on which Prof. Pathak placed him about 
700 A C., is a string of confused statements of the Chinese 
traveller, Itsing, about the grammarians of those times. All 


( Mysore Edn. ) 


Vol. I., p. 266. 

=q frq’ji 

atatT^q} qTTtrfhn 


ibid Vol. 1., Pt. II., p. 529. 

?iTfg: 1 

?Trf^fgJTOini?g: ff^-ibid VoJ. 5. H. I. p. 122. 



Vol. 


I. 


Pt. I. 


P- 94. 

It is to be noted here that in all these quotations 
i® distinctly referred to, 

1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XLI, 1912, p. 233. 

2. J. R. A. S., Bomb 1909, p. 94. 

3- (Ftihrer’s Edn.) p. 133. 

4, Ind. Ant. XLI, 1912, p. 91. 
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these statements cannot be accepted as perfectly correct. 
Dr. Jacobii has therefore rightly called in question the 
date assigned by Prof Pathak to Keilhorn^, 

while noticing a fragment from work in Poona, 

wrote: “My impression certainly was that Jinendr tbuddhi 
has freely copied from Haradatta’s Padamanjari.’’ Dr. 
Jacobi’ has shown, on the authority of that 

died ill 878 A.C. This will take to the 

^ * o 

lOth century at least. We have already shown^ that 
cannot be later than 700 A.C. It is impossible for 
to have copied from the of and still be a 

predecessor of 'fll+Tg. 

We may now sum up this part rf our discussion. The 
referred to by is not as was 

supposed by Prof. P.ithal;. He '-.ns an old writer whose 
work has now become o.<tinct and who is wholly unknown 
to us. His view, as known from seems to be referred 

to by in his Hfe35?i!iCTn ! So an attempt 

to find out the oth;r lerminas of with the 

help of his reference to cannot go very far 

and we must look up to something else for it. 

and JTT^ 

While dealing with one of the main contributions of Prof. 
Pathak to the determination of date, we may, in 

passing, just note another interesting point raised by the 
learned professor^’ . This refers to an unconvincing attempt 

1. Sitzungsberichte dor Pibusssischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, XXIV, p. 210 

2. J.R.A.S. igoS, p 499 

3. Sitz. d. Preuss, Akad. d, Wiss., xxis,p. 211 

4. p. 16. above 

5. J. R,A,S., Bomb. Vol. XXlII, p. 31. 

4 
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made by him to find out some chronological relation '’'between 
and Tjra. at one place, i expresses his view 

about the constitution of and says 

view which has attracted the attention of almost 
all later of note, has in 11. 86. 

the following beautiful — 

grqjfqfcq fqgisi^^ II 

Now it is argued that qiq must have be-n acquainted 
with JlTir^’s before he expressed himself in such 

a strain. This point is maintioned here, not for its 
importance but for its interest. We need not, therefore, go 
into detail over this question. Those who feel interested 
may read the refutatioii of this argument in the paper of 
Mr. Kane^, We shall only quote a few lines from Dr. J. 
Nobel’s book^ and leave the rest to the imagination of 
curious readers. “Magha is said,” writes Dr. J. Nobel, ‘‘to 
refer to the definition of Kavya as given by Bhamaha, but 
if this is considered as an argument I may be allowed to take 
as an argument of the same force that Kalidasa in Raghu- 
vansa I.I., by the words Vd gar thaviva samp; Idau refers to 
the very same definition of Bhamaha, and that by this fact 
Bhamaha’s priority may be taken for granted. By using 
the simile of Sabdartha, however, Magha probably refers 
to that of Kalidasa or perhaps to some other view and not 
the definition of Kavya in Bhamaha. This argument how- 
ever, is of no great value, because the so-called definition 
of Kavya (as consisting of word and sense united) may go 
back to some older Alamkarikas ” 


!■ W3qT5!fT?, I. 1 6 . 

2. J. R.A.S. Bomb. Vol. XXIII, p. gi. ff. 

3. The foundations of Indian Poetry, p. 15 — 16. 
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STTJT? and 

Still more interesting and equally important is the view 
which seeks to establish the priority of to our 

author. In I- 42-44 we read— 

?J«ir I 

cf’TT II 

?rqT%i s?rTR^r=^a3 i 

3^??^ 11 

%i?^?istiT ?iTrg;qTr vfiq^ i 

CI«IT ¥1?T5 il 

WJT? is criticising here those poets who make in 
their works the cloud, the wind, the moon and similarly 
some birds to appear as messengers. He calls this an 
instance of It goes wholly against reason, he 

says, that such creatures should be able to perform the 
duties of messengers. But he concedes this in the case of 
those intelligent posts, who, when making use of such 
devices, show them to be employed by men who are out 
of their wits. 

Now some scholars* argue that must have had 

in mind the of where a cloud has been used 

as a messenger. It is also pointed out that a passage* of 
*TTIT5 seems to borrow an idea and phraseology from two 

I. Haricand. — L’Art Poetique de L’Inde, p. 77 ; 

V. V. Sovani — Pre-dhawani Schools, Bhmdarkar 

* commomoration Volume, p. 393 ; 

S. K. De. — History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I. 48. 

I. 56. 
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of This shows that Kfust nave 

flourished before ¥jTJIf . 

Others, on the other hand, hold quite an opposite view. 
“ Bhamahachary.i, " wnites Dr T. Ganpat' Sastri^, “it seems 
to me, must have lived long prior to Kalidasa. For while 
he mentions such names of poets and poems as Medhavi, 
Rama Sarma, Asmakavamsa, Ratnaharana, Achyutottara, all 
unknown to us, he has iiey.;r mentioned the name of Kalidasa 
of world-wide fame or any of his works of supreme excellence. 
But had Bhamaha ever seen the poems of Kalidasa he 
would have of course mentioned them or made them also 
as in the case of Pratijnanatika subject of his criticism.” 
After this the learned Pandit quotes those three verses of 
which we have given above and remarks — “From 
this we cannot conclude that was conversant with the 

poem Meghaduta, for then we could as well infer that he 
knew also of Suk.isandesa written by a poet of yesterday. 
Hence, I think, that by these slokas, our /i^.iarya only 
teaches us generally tnat the fashion in some of our Kavyas 
of lovers sending messages through such inanimate objects 
as the wind, the moon, the clouds and such living inarti- 
culate creatures as the bee, the chakravaka and the parrot is 
not desirable on occasiuos when the sender of the message 
is in a state of sobriety. Bearing in mind thi^ instruction of our 

— XIV. 7-8 

2 . Introduction to and 

(Trivendrum Edn.) 

'6T»*rr®gT?, I. 42-44. 


3 ’ 
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Acharya, ialidasa, with his keen sense of poetic propriety, 
observes, in, defence of his message through the cloud at 
the begining of Meghaduta : — 

efeqTcl: ^ 

^ i 

^wraf ri i 

Thus it is seen that Bhamaha lived much prior to 
Kalidasa.” 

This long quotation from the most important exponent 
of this side of the view, will make the position quite clear. 
It may be interesting to know that Dr. Nobel also was 
formerly a believer in the priority of JTiq’g to 
Even now, with his belief slightly shaken, (simply because 
he could not directly prove it) he is more inclined to accept 
the priority of to than that of to 

Taking the arguments from both sides into consideration, 
we may confess that much can be said on both sides and 
that nothing is really settled. One cannot imagine that such 
a criticism can be possible without any work to be 
criticised and' explain on the other hand, why other things 
connected with Ehonld not have come under the 

notice of the works of the great poet were known 

to him. 

Whatsoever may be the fact, it is needless to carry this 
discussion to any further length, because, even if it were 
decided one way or the other, it will not in any way help us 
in determining the date of The date of =FlTf3?T^ 

itself is a bone of contention and cannot be made a basis for 
determination of other dates. 

I. See Nobel’s Tue Foundations of Indian Poetry, pp, 14-1 5. 
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^TTJTS and ¥jra. 

The same remark is to be made with regard to the 
chronological relation of ¥[^^5 and though in this case, 

it has not been suggested by any person that came 

after the author of the work he is criticising. The difficulty 
with us here is that we cannot exactly know what work 
he is criticising. The verses in the of 

which refer to the criticism in question read thus — 

TSrr^¥?|v:iT^?:^fi!IcTTq; II 
?nrTaf«i5Tcrr5ntn i 

^ ^ijrrcTq; ii 

«f=g|: 1 

?itf 3 ^'71 Jirfei ii 

JTJifftg ^T3HT II 

^rs^?i JTJprgrari 3 ^: P>?rr fw 1 
TTigdi TTTfJr^ti^ ^trr ii 

f^ra'aT5?7T3iTgri3'^i??iq'7:if^fiq;^ 1 
q:^T^?Tn7:qtn?i} n n 

I 

jjqffcf 11 

^%ar%T xTjf^T 1 

^^•7 ^Tflrsfr r%;3 g cTcj^ l| I\".39-4G 

The stories of the king of eTfgs, were very 

popular in ancient India, so much so that many works, even 
besides those which directly devote themselves to them, refer 
to them here and there. So When we find such a criticism 
in the work of jjTJnf, we cannot exactly determine what 
is the actual object of his criticism. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri 
suggests that the work criticised must be 
“The subject reviewed by Bhamaha above,” says the eminent 
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editor, ‘‘ is Seen in its entirety in Pratijiianatika. Moreover, 
the Prakrit {ikssage “ hr ¥ 5 T^t fq^T, 

in tile first Act of Pratijiianatika is quoted in 
the form of verse, “ gicIT RR nfTT JfJT ” by 

Bhamaha, in his enquiry on Nyayavirodha.’’ 

In spite of this suggestion made by the learned Pandit, 

we may observe that the case is much doubtful. ¥{nT^ 
does not mention the name of or his 
He may be criticising itself which was 

indeed the oldest cempendium of such stories. The Prakrit 
portion common with 3^^, might have a similar 

representative passage there also. Woieorer, the theory of 
the learned Sastri itself, as obseives Mr. Kane, is based on a 
very weak foundation. if we examine the passage from 
more closely, it will be found that the story criticised 
by him is not exactly the same as found in 

It corresponds more with the versions found in 
and They are known to be the 

epitomes of But even if it w’as proved that it is 

who has been criticised, it will not help us in any way. For 
the last 14 years, a sharp controversy has been going on, not 
only with regard to the date of 5CJI^, but also concerning the 
authenticity of the works published in his name. As there 
is no certainty about the date of ¥jy5T, there is no use putting 
it forward as a terminus of 

and i 

It ?vill not be perhaps out of place to devote some 
space here for discussing the relation of and RTRg- It is 
a well-known tiaditiou among the Pandits of India that 
the famous author of the grammatical Kavya, known as 
O'" simply as tried to furnish illustrations 
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to the SRi 3 ?ll 5 f^R in the four canlos (X — X 11 1 )/ known as 
exactly as he did in others for the sutras of 

Panini. This tradition finds further support from the 
statements of the commentators^. It would appear from 

the way they write that wrote the 10th canto to 

illustrate figures of word and sense, 1 1th, 12th, 

and the 13 th Sanskrit and Prakrit Kavya. 
finds its illustration in all the four cantos. If we look at 
the ^^i^s illustrating gj^^Rs in canto X, we shall find, 
from the order and the way they are given, that yjfg had 
^inr^’s before him. The commentators 

and have freely drawn upon the work of ¥jTfI5 for 

giving the definitions of these in their commentaries.* 

They could have easily taken the definitions from later and 
fuller rhetorcial works. But then the illustiative 
would not have so well conformed to those definitions, 
There is a in tfJTJlf ’s which is found in 

with very slight alterations. The^^I^ of 's — 

IcTT: II — 11. 20 

In we have 

1 . 5?i5^iiig=fRTfq 
SP-lTi 

1 ... i 3^55^ 

etc. — in his commentary 

in the beginning of canto X. 

in his commentary on in the beginning of canto X. 

2, See to ou.'- edn. of ^mf’s 

has no less than 33 quotations from this work. 
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3^TC»qT*T¥«rffl^ gfqsTru^q; I 

55fi ii— XX 11.34. 

Here it can be imagined quite easily that one of the 
two must have borrowed from the other. 
ascribes the former to There on this authority 

it necessarily follows that must have imitated in 

writing his All these facts, stated above, cannot but 

point to one conclusion, in that was prior to 

Now as regards the date of the only clue which we 
have is his forming the last verse of his ^roST. It is — 

?icT: sraRri?: ii— XXII, 35. 

The history of Kathiawar tells us that there were four 
Kings with the name of who ruled ovei (modern 

Vala). It is not quite clear which is alluded to 

by ¥if52. 

Prof. B. C. Mazumdar^ identifies the author of 
with mentioned in the Mandasor Sun Temple 

Inscription, dated 473 A C. on the ground of similarly 
between the verses of the inscription and the description 
of autumn in the But this identification is 

considerrdby Prof. Keith as a ‘most unfortunate suggestion’®. 

1. Trivedi — Ind. Ant., Vol. XLII, p. 264. 

2. For more information, see Mr. Trivedi's Iniroduction to 

(B. S. S. No LVI.} 

3. J. R. A, S., 1904, pp. 395-397- 

4. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, No. 18. 

5- Canto II. 

6 J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 759. 

.4 
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But the two learned professors are at one in saying that 
flourished before and Wcj may go so 

for as to say, with ilr. Trivedi^ that “ our poet lived in the 
latter part of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh 
century.” But the safest course will be to side with 
Mr. Kane^ and say that “flfi must have lived sometime 
between 500 and 650 A.C. Whatever might have been the 
difference with regard to the date of none was heard 
to suggest till 1922 that was prior to In this 

year Dr. Jacobi'* struck a new line of argument in determin- 
ing the date of He tried to prove with all plausibility 

that ¥Iin5 had drawn his material for the 5th chapter of 
Tt from the of This necessitated 

the placing of after 650 A. C. Now jjfg, as shown 

above, cannot be later than 650. So the learned scholars 
were compelled to look upon the relation of to 
from quite a different angle of vision. Dr. S. K. De, who, 
as far as we remember, never disagrees with Dr. Jacobi but 
always follows in his foot-steps, writes® — “ At one time it 
was believed, on the indication given by Jayamangala on 
Bhatti that the alamkata-chapters in that 5?;i3S| especially 

1. Introduction to his Edn. of (B. S. S. No. LVI), 

P. XXII. 

2. Introduction to his Edn. of P. XVI. 

3- For the discussions on the date of ^rf^, see also Dr. Jacobi- 
Z. D. M, G., XLIV and also Sitz. d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. 1922, pp. 216-17 > V. 

Sovani — Bhandarkar commomoration Volume, p. 393; 
S. K. De — History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, 1. p. 50!!. 

4. Sitz. d. Preuss Akad. d. Wiss., No. XXIV, pp-211-12. 

5. History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 1 p. 50. 
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canto X, 'was meant to illustrate the rhetorical teachings of 
Bhamaha ^n particular, but the date now assigtied to 
Bhamaha ( i. e. after date 650) will re-adjust 

his relation to Bhatti in a new light.” The two learned 
doctors have taken great pains in ‘ re-adjustiug ’ 
relation to Re-adjustnent has been in the present 

case nothing less than perfect reversion of the former position. 
There is no use of examining on our part this ‘ re-adjustment ’ 
in all its details, for it has not been so much a child of 
logic as one of necessity. The present case appears to 
us like that of a certain talented lawyer. He once began 
to put forsvard arguments which might have been advanced 
by the other side. When he was on the point of 
completing his arguments, he was made aware of 
his blunder by one of his colleagues. He remained unmoved 
and at once addressed the court. ” My Lords, such 

will be the arguments put forward by the other side. 
Now I begin to refute them.” We wonder why the premises 
of the conclusion which upset the whole thing, were 
not more carefully examined to see if there was some 
other alternative possible. Such cases of resemblance, 
corioboroted by the record of commentators and eonl'inned 
by the voice of tradition, as exist between the 
of and the of cannot be a matter 

of mere chance. As we shall try to show later on, 
cannot be carried below 600 A.C. He may be much earlier. 
So there is no necessity of putting the cart before the horse. 

„ and 

Now we come to one of the most important parts of the 
discussion upon the date of the anther of 

has been very popular among the literati of 
mediaeval India, perhaps even to some extent more than 
himself, who had the misfortune of having his work not 
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so easily available. 0 i a cbse study of the worki of these 
great poeticians, the impression becomes irresistible that they 
were related to each other, some way or other. There are 
some passages which are identical in the works of both, not 
only in sense but even in phraseology^. There are others, 
more important still, which appear to involve mutual criticism. ^ 
Besides, there are various views — either similar or dissimilar 
to one another — which clearly point to an intimate relation 
existing between the and I 

These impressions, culled from the works of these tvvo 
writers, led to the discussion of their chronological relation 
with each other. A sharp controversy ensued for settling the 
priority of one to the other. Mr. M. T. Narsimheing ir raised 
this issue for the first time and was inclined to place 
before He found his arguments very 

ably refuted by such eminent scholars as Mr. Trivedi®, 
Dr. Jacobi®, Prof. Rangacharya’, Dr. Ganpati Sastri® and 
Prof. Pathak®. The last seems, however, to have changed 
his view later on ^ ®. As the majority of views appears to 
favour the priority of we need not encumber our 

humble paper with the statements of all views held either 

1. Kane — Introduction to p. XXV ; De— 

History of Sanskiit Poetics, 1 . pp. 64-65. 

2. De — History of Sanskrit Poetics, I. pp. 65-66. 

3. Kane— Introduction to PP. XXV— XXXV. 

4. J. R. A. S., 1905, pp. 535 If. 

5. Introduction to Pp. XXIII flF. ; Ind. Ant. 

XLII, If. ; Bhandarkar Com. Vol., p. 40. 

6. Z. D. M. G., LXIV, pp. 134 and 139. 

7. Introduction to his edition of 

8. Introduction to p. XXV. 

9. Introduction to p. 16. 

10. J.B.B.R.A.S , XXIII. p. 19; Ind. Ant. XLI., p. 236 ff. 
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against or-.^ in favour of his priority. Mr. Kane has very 
cautiously collected the arguments of either side and those 
who feel interested may refer to his learned work^ . Mr. Kane, 
after stating and examining all such views with admiriable 
impartiality, has come to the conclusion that in reality no 
judgement is yet possible on the question one way or the 
other though from the character of the arguments employed 
he seems to be somewhat inclined in favour of 
priority to He sums up his position thus : “ It seems 

probable that and follow independent traditions, 

the former having more affinity with the school and 

the latter with school. Whoever may be earlier, 

both are very near each other and are to be placed between 
500-630 A. C.2'’ Dr. De has, however, by forcibly re-stating 
some cogent arguments, ably demonstrated that the majority 
view is the only best logical alternative®. 

We shall, by way of concluding this portion of our 
paper, state one or two points which, to our mind, would con- 
clusively show that cannot be brought down to a period 
later than Recently a book named 

has been discovered in the South by the Cur..;tor of the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library'*. It is evident from the 
said MS. that it was written by It is prefaced, as is 

usually done in with a number of verses. These 

verses include the praise of qfjqf and along with that 

t. Introduction to pp. XXV'^ — XXXV. 

2. Ibid p. XXXV. 

3. History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 64 — 70. 

4. Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental 

Conference, pp. 193-201; Journal of the Mythic Society, 
XIII, pp. 671-685. 

S- 1 

3?lTfKg 31^ 35^551 q II 
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of many others, From this Poetic Introduction, 've further 
Jearn that was a great-grandson of who has 

been described here as a contemporary of kings ^firffrcT and 
These monarchs were great ruling kings about 
580 A.C. Thus it appears quite reasonable to infer that 
^Tl^, being fourth in descent from must have 

belonged to the last quarter of the 7th or the begining of 
the 8th Century. This statement finds an additional support 
from the fact that has not only praised cJTtJflg but 

has narrated the story of along with other episodes in 

his and this narration seems to be an accurate 

reproduction of the tale as is found in the of eirttf’s 

It is a well known fact that ETpri belonged to 
the court of who reigned from 606 to 648 A.C. A 

northern poet cannot be expected to have achieved in a decade 
or two, in those days of hard communication, so much fame 
as to merit such a high praise from a critic of the South. 

It may be further shown on a most reliable authority 
that ¥irJT5 must have lived before qq^iT. in hst 

while asserting that the same idea, though 
already expressed by one poet, appears ncvv and charming 
when put in a suggestive garb by another poet, points out 
a case where cfftjjffg, drawing upon an idea expressed by 
¥ITJT§ m one of his verses of writes a prose 

I ^<11 ‘iitnrqrt'Jirars^r ri Vi. para 

15 of Kane’s edition) 3^^: '^?T: I 

Ill 27.) s-cqitr 

3^3 IV p.236. 
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passage It is quite clear from this that 

had positive belief which must have been based on 

traditions prevalent among the Kasmirian Pandits of his 

day that an old and popular predecessor of g'TllJ 

so that the latter could safely and honourably borrow ideas 
from the former. Hence unless this statement of 
is shown to militate against the verdict of accepted 
chronology bearing on the question (as is quite unlikely) the 
fact of priority can never be challenged. 

With due deference to those who hold that and 

are chronologically very near to and not far removed 
from each other, we rray be permitted to observe here, in 
passing, that to us it does not appear to be the fact. 
most probably belonged to Kasmir and undoubtedly 

hailed from the South. It cannot be imagined that the 
writers so far removed could vie with each other in those 
days, It cannot be denied that with an evident criti- 
cising mood, tries to eclipse the work of by his own. 

This case is somewhat like and TTra who, though not 

far removed in space, were, in time, far away from each other. 
This point can be further borne out by the linguistic 
evidence. The had not, perhaps, been so much in 

vogue in the time of as they were in the time of 

Perhaps which finds such a high and merited 

‘.eulogy from had not yet been written. makes 

no linguistic division of If ft could 

be proved that the the oldest commentary on 

ar^cra^tSOf, was from the pen of this very flirm, 
the author of R, it might be held to have been 

the oldest work on Prakrit Grammar, ne.\t only to 
the author of the ^[srs it comments upon. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that the later — not to say 
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the other dialects — does not wholly conform to the rules of 
as explfiiued by that the later commen- 
tators, ^'^d others, have tried to explain the 

in a much more comprehensive way. Howsoever it may 
be, it is undoubtedly clear that the picture of society found 
in the work of — faintly drawn though it may be — 

can be clearly distinguished from what we find depicted in 
the of The poetic luminaries so familiar 

to the eyes of STIJT^’s age had, by the time of totally 

disappeajed from the horizon. The elegant simplicity of 
the earlier Muse had not as yet hardened into sentimental 
ideas and artistic expressions. The sharp controversies 
ranging between the Buddhists and the Hindus in the time 
of had led to the study of the 'science and art of 

Polemics, so that even a work on Poetics was expected to take 
the topics into consideration. But the atmosphere seems to 
have wholly changed by the time of The heroes cif 

popular stories were yet fresh in the memory of the people. 
Coming to the field of Poetics itself, we find not a few points 
of contrast along with those of similarity in the works 
of these two authors. There is no use enlarging upon 
this topic, for, it can become obvious to even a casual 
reader of the said works. We feel, therefore, inclined to 
believe that was seperated from not by decades 

but by centuries. 

and 

We have shown above that on the evidence of 
in cannot be placed ‘ later 

than who flourished in the first half of the 7th century; 
but this view is seriously challenged by the hypothesis that 
has borrowed some logical topics from 
Dr. Jacobi has di.scussed this point at some length and in 
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that coap^tion has considered the date of He 

places between the sojourns in India of Houen Tsang 

and of Itsing. The former who travelled between 630 and 
643 makes no reference to the 13uddhist Logician. The 
latter, travelling between 671 to 695, seems clearly to have 
heard of him. Taranatha^ inak -b a contemporary 

of the Tibetan Ling Sroii tsan-gam-po who lived during 
627-698 A. C. So the middle of the seventh century may 
be fairly taken to be the date of ‘■ilJT'fitfs. If, however, it could 
be proved, as Jacobi has tried to do, that had actually 

utilised tiie logical work of the statement of 

would considerably lose in value and ’fllflg would 
consequently have the chance of being dragged down to the 
Sth century at least.- Let us first examine the arguments put 
forward therefor. 

.4il the arguments put forward for establishing the 
indebtedness of are based upo.i a few 

points of similarity existing in their works^. They are 
only three. Let us take them one by one. has 

given two definitions of ? 13 T|TIT — 

iTTfrugjilfi ^ 1 

rifs5i ii v. ii 

Now we know from the rlff'T’R^T.T of upon 

fqrasiTfa^ that the definition of ?igHT5r, as given here in the 
second half of the slok,-i, came originally from 
But what arc we to say about the first difinition ? “ Die 

1. " See Vidyabhiisana’s History of Indian Logic, pp. 305-6. 

2. See Dr. Jacobi’.s ‘ Bh.imaha und Danilin ihr Alterund 
ihre Stellung in der indlschen Poetic’ in Sitz. d. Preuss. Akad. d. 
Wiss.,XXIV, igz2, pp. 211-212. 

3. See Dr. Randle’s 'Fragments from Diimaga,’ pp. 21-22, 

6 
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erste der beiden von Bhamaha gegeben Definitionen ”, writes 
Dr. Jacobi, “ mutz also von einem andern '-Philosophen 
herruhren And who is that another philosopher ? It is 
— sa^’S Dr. Jacobi, fer, at one place of his 
we read »I?:TV 3 tTST 

In this case as well as in the cases following, the 
question, which vve are to put to ourselves, should be whether 
a particuliar view — for instance — is peculiar 

with someone or is common to many. Such an argument 
can have any weight only when the view concerned is original. 
Unfortunately vve do not find any such thing in the present 
case. is a too well-known thing with our 

to have originated with It is quite 

sufficient for our purpose here to show that it was known 
even to Thanks to the labours of the late lamented 

Dr. Vidyabhcisana, we can have some knowledge of f^^STfiT's 
works. in hisEtW’Ugg^^ spol^e of thus': 

An inference for one’s self (svarthanumana, rau-don-gyi-rjes- 
dpag) is defined as the knowledge of a thing derived through 
its mark or sign of three characters. Will it not, w'hen 
turned into Sanskrit, read somewhat e.vactly like the extract 
from of cited above ? In this connection 

we are to note one thing more. The way in which 
gives this definition along with that of f^S=JTIJT, does not only 
show that it came from some other source, but also to the 
fact that it formed an earlier and more commonly accepted 
view. Besides we have a clear description 

of in Whoever might be the 


1. See Dr. Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic, p. 280. 

2. This work has been so long known only through Tibetan 
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author orK^this work,^ none has so far tried to prove that it 
was written after Thus we see that was 

not in any way, indebted to for his knowledge of 

We are very much inclined to think that 
he had not to thank even for, at least, this section of 

Indian Logic. He might have probibly derived his knowledge 
from some earlier logician. 

The other statement of JllJlf which has been said to 
correspond with that of is rjj^cTrsrf^: 

( ^T55!Tro-V. 28) has ^ I 

The similarity is indeed striking. But the question again 
comes up : Is it an original idea of p The same 

question may be raised with regard to the third correspond- 
ing statement of 'ifrcf^r |;q‘(nrmei: ( 29 ). 

Does propound a new theory when he says 

5TTcI?T!® ? In both the above cases, 
does not appear to have anything peculiar to himself. The 
g'tTijjs and sirfcTs have been Imown to earlier writers 


Texts. Fortunately it is now going to be published by Principal 
A. B. Dhruva in the Gaekwad Oriental Sedes. We owe our 
knowledge of it to the kindness of Principal Dhruva, 

For the three characteristics of the Middle Term 

as found in rqr^U-TO, see History of Indian Logic, p.291. 

1. The question is a mooted one. We postpone its discus- 
sion for the time being. 

2. (Peterson’s Edn.) Ill, 138. 

Benares Edn reads g^uiT . Seep. 132. 

3. Peterson’s Edn, HI. 140; Benares Edn. p. 133. 
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as welP. In we have similar descrj'fjtions of 

and 5JTfas2. 

Mr. P. V. Kane'', who, as has been noted before, 
pointed out the similirity existing between the works of 
and quite ind 'pendentl 3 ’ of Dr. Jacobi, 

has cited another sloka from appearing 

somewhat exactly like a passage in 
Will’s sloka reads thus ; 

stTnurvqi ^ a i 

aqi: u w>\^^Xo■Y. 5 

^\ rites thus ; 

fsfqg HFqgirgffR =51 (p. lOlq^qfqqq; 

(p. -21) .....^fq^ (p 24) ^TS^- 

fq'^q : (p. ‘io). Now it may be again pointed 

out here that this division and definition of has not 

originated with I Almost all the logicians who 

were opposed to (who propounded four qjTT’JJs) 

had mostly a similar view for instance, in his 

(ch. 1) states that pramanas are only two, 
viz., perception and inference. All objects being known 
through them, there is no other | Dr. Vidyabhu^ana 

has restored the Sanskrit original thus ; 

1. They are too well-known to require much arsrumentation 

for establishing their existence before qq'fiffq. In (his connection 
it will be, hov, ever, interesting to refer to a of 

(1-2-18J and qp-q thereon The sutra is 

vqr qcqqfqxq ^ifq: 1 qrr^qrqq comments upon it thus : — 

q: qrqH qr qr^t 1 q q qq^; qrqrqqqjtqfwq qrqqqsnq- 

gqj^q: qfa^ ffq i itvqqRiqTqrsfTqqTqrsqT i 

2. See Vidyabhii^ana’s History of Indian Logic, p. 298. 

3. Introduction to his Edn. of qTftfq^qui. ?■ XL. 
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Sl^?T rT5r ft ^T U«T?JIIfaf ST^t It 

It will be seen from the above that all those passages 
from which have been cited as originals of ^fTJT^’s 

slokas, have no originality with themselves. They represent 
views which were quite well-known even before the birth 
of the Buddhist logician. Under such circumstances one 
cannot safely argue that was indebted to •ajRgTrfi 

and to nobody else. Dr. Jacobi is not such a superficial 
scholar as to be convinced of indebtedness to 

simply upon the basis of accitlental similarity of 
views. We presume that it was the partial similarity of 
phraseology too, which led him to entertain such a view. 
But to our mmd, the sirailariy of phraseology in the present 
case is not so very significant. Striking similarity is seen 
only in the sentences which deal with and STrflrs. But 

there again, we cannot say that was the first person 

to use them. With equal force, we may say that it was 
who wrote them first of all. We see no absurdity 
in it. If philosopher as he was, did not find 

it inconvenient to repeat the phraseology of our poetician, 
we see no reason why would not do the some, if 

he could find something handy, cut and dried, from him. 

What we want to emphasise very particularly is simply 
this that the similarity of phraseology, even if it could be 
proved to exist beyond doubt, will not by itself be of much 
use. *ln such a case, there are three alternatives possible, each 
of which being equally tenable. Now with regard to the 
topic in question, unless and until more definite evidence is 
forthcoming, none can be justified in claiming that ¥}TJI5 
borrowed views and phraseology from it may be 
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equally cogent to say that was iadebted^to 

or both of them had utilised some common source. 

As far as we are aware, Dr. Jacobi did not point out 
any other line of evidence which could further support his 
assumption. ‘ Diese Entlehungen Bhamahas” says the great 
orientalist, “ aus Dharmakirtis Nyayabindu beweisen, dass er 
jUnger als dieser, wenn auch vielleicht nur eiu jungerer 
Zeitgenosse desselben, war”. But how has the indebted- 
ness of ¥11115 been proved ? There he writes thus : “Nun 
lautet Dharmakirtis Definition, Nyayabindu II. 3 ; tatra 
trirapallingad yad anumeye jlanaiu, tad anumanuiu so 
iihnlich der Bhamaha von gegebenen, dass kaum noch ein 
Zweifel daniber bestehen kaun, woher letzterer sie genommen 
hat. Noch deutlicher zeigen uns das Bhamaha Debnitionen der 
dusanas und der jatis in V 28.” This is the sum and 
substance of all his statements in this connection. We 
really wonder how such a veteran scholar as Dr. Jacobi, 
with such faulty and inadequate pre.nises, could jump to such 
a momentous conclusion. Mr. P. V. Kane, with characteristic 
cautiousness of a lawyer, did not, though suggesting the 
same line of argument, commit himself in any way. 
He is perhaps more inclined to suggest ¥iriI5’s indebted- 
ness to if he could only prove it. It is gratifying 

to note that Dr, Jacobi’s hypothesis is not now meeting 
with that universal approbation which it was at first expected 
to do. It has been called in question by Dr. J. Nobel^ and 
quietly ignored by Dr. B. Bhattacharya®. 

1 . See his Introduction to p. XL. » 

2. ‘Die Avantisundarikatha’, Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und 
Iranistic, Bd. V, p. 150. 


3. Foreword to (G. O. S. XXX), 

pp. LXXIX— LXXX. 
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Theiest way for deleiniining whether was in- 
debted to ^ or not, would have been perhaps the 

comparison of ¥^I^Ig’s views with the peculiar views of 
It is known to all who know anything of 

mediaeval logic that KTA^fcT, though a follower of 
did not adopt his views in loto. The peculiarities of 
have been carefully noted by Dr. Vidyabhusana’ 
and a reference to these will surel}’ make it clear that 

no special view of the Buddhist logician has been 

represented in the work of On the contrary, there are 

indications which point diametrically to the opposite side. 
We may just refer to some of them. The definition of 

as given by is I this 

an important addition is made by by saying 

Now the term ?igi5cT is not such as 
can be ignored by any person coming after him. 
definition was lather too general and consequently could be 
interpreted to apply to everything, so that everything will be 
did actually interpret it in this way^. To 
avoid this contingency, added ?fgr?ci vvhich made 

it clear that by we were to mean here and 

nothing else. Who will indulge in such an inexactitude 

1. See Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic, pp. 
315—318. 

2. while commenting upon 

g begins, ‘grsif^ 

arqqg^ I See also Vidyfibhrisana's Hismry of Indian 
Logic, pp. 276 — 277 and Dt. Randle’s Fragments from Dinnaga, 
pp. 8— 10. 

3. See (Benares Edn.), p. 1 1. 

4. He takes it as I 
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when once it has been so pointed out ? gives two 

definitions of in a single hue. It is — ■ 

rT^rs?ifr^(cr ^T3?iro v.6. 

one of the two definitions — -the first of them — belongs, on 
the authority of to and the second, 

on the same authority, to the teacher of f^:g:?fXiT. 

Now can it be imagined that ¥ITff5 could have afforded to leave 
out definition, had he been aware of it ? Besides, 

is defin d by in a strikingly different way. 

According to him is ?ira^iqd?!lf^ITqnfrr¥rra- 

But while discussing f^-giqxq’s definition 

of says : ‘?li£r q;5»TJTT ? qmSITfqqTST^.'cf 1 

q q ^ 3fT?qTr%fvi34'71^I^q^ 1>^ ^TT^^tTR- 

ftsj calls It ?r!^?JiqTf^fIT5Tr?:H^- the ^Tg^Tjqrifts must he 
and all those who had a similar view. We may 
presume that ?TTII5 "'as also one of them — at !'-st conversant 
with the view— for he says q-.^qqr qiqsufqif^^rsrqf qf^- 
5IR^-q;T5qio V. 6 It may be admitted that qif^fq’s 
definition of ^^qqr is more academic in tone e.xactly as his 
definition of is more e.xact in expression. If 

could afford to give two views on an important issue, he would 
not, we think, mind to give a third one also, if it was more 
useful and suitable, as s definitions indeed are. 

1. begins his comment upon ‘3xq\ 

o P- 99- See also Dr. Randle’s 
Fragments from Dinnaga, p. 1 2 — 13. 

2 . P- 13- 

3. 'll id's, p. 44- 
4 - p- 102. 
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One tliing more should be noted in this connection. As 
far as we Know, has nowhere in his extant works 

shown any regard t.o the views of though his pupil, 

is his great authoritative source But has 

referred to the views of the older logician in unmistakable 
language. May we not assume with probability that, by 
the time of had been somewhat eclipsed 

by his decidedly abler pupil ? It is quite possible that 
lived in an age when was not so forgotten. 

He still commanded respectful attention from scholars along 
with 

It will be undoubtedly quite profitable to give here the 
results of a detailed comparison of these works : but we are 
afraid the space at our disposal will not permit it We may, 
in passing, just note a few points. sjTITg has six qgr3i^T?7s’ but 
has only four ~ If we were to look into 
we shall find no less than nine.* But what is very interesting 
to note is that some of the definitions and examples of 
wholly correspond with those in I qtJTJrT is included 

by in but takes it separately® exactly 

as we find it in and I lo and 

we further find divided into two classes 

according to the way they are possible euher by or 

Igjq® I This is also the case with viTUg I SuL has 

1. V. 13-20. 

2. PP- 84-85. 

3. — See in the History of Indian Logic, pp. 290-291 

4. I q ^ ^IT?? 

I p. i ' / • 

5. ^TS«lT 55 fT?, V. 21, V. 26-27. 

6. History of Indian Logic, pp. 286-7, 295—6. In thc.se 

7 
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no such division. The few points, noted abovti, are quite 
sufficient to convince any unprejudiced person that 
borrowing from is any thing but possible. 

Even if these points were not available, we could have 
shown that coming after cannot be imagined. 

as shown above, lived about 650 A. C. and hailed 
from the South of India. lived in Bengal in the 

beginning of the 8th century. Now, vve cannot, with any 
stretch of our imagination, conceive that within half a 
century such a progress could be possible in those days of 
bard communicacion. becomes sufficiently famous, 

his works are carried to Kashmir, there utilises them 

for writing his own work, then he also becomes well-known, 
his work reaches Bengal and is devoured by — and 

all this was accomplished within half a century ! It seems to 
be hardly possible. We have no reason, therefore, to doubt 
statement that was acquainted with 
work, so that 600 A.C. can be safely taken to be the lower 
limit of ^Tirr^’s date. 

But what should be his upper limit ? The fore-going 
discussion has shown that was familiar with the 

views, which are, on the authority of cn =e<^q i%r^iaT, ascribed 
to ! We have furthe®;, shown that his views some- 
times correspona with those whith are found in I 

Nanjio’ and Takakusu^ ascribe this work to STrtTT^?! I But 
Pandit Vidhus'ekhara Bhattacharya thinks that Nanjio “ has 

cases resemblance in phraseology is also to be noted, , 
has, however, got such a division in 

1. . anjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, p. 270, 
Nos. 1223, 1224. 

2. A Record of the Huddhist Religion by Itsing, pp, 177, 

186. 
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made a mistake in rendering the name into Sanskrit. The 
name, as giv'^n in Chinese in the book itself, is Yil lun, the 
Sanskrit equivalent of which is Dinnaga.”i But, according to 
Sugiura^ and IJi,* is attributed by the Chinese 

tradition to I f^^!Tl*T’s work, according to this 

view, was quite distinct from fq-fJTsrgijf. Dr. 

Randle* sees ‘ no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
Chinese attribution of the to Diiinaga. That being 

the case, it is impossible that Dinnaga should have been the 
author of ’ But we see no reason to doubt the 

correctness of the Tibetan attribution of the to 

I ff that be the case, it is impossible that any other 
person but should have been the author of the 

I Besides many cogent arguments so ablv put forward 
by Pandit Vidhu^ekhara Bhattacharya® for proving that 
was the work of one thing appear.^ to turn 

the scale to a very great extent. It is a curious fact that 
was not known to either Houen Tsang or Using. 
The Tibetan texts are quite ignorant of his name. The 
Tibetan translation of the Chinese translation of 
clearly shows that at that time even the Chinese did not 
know of I It is really inexplicable how they 

came, later on, to associate his name with | There 

seems to be some baffling confusion, lurking somewhere or 
other. Unless and until this mystery is cleared up, we 
shall not know the real ground of its attribution by the 

1. ‘ The Nyaya Pravesa of Diunaga, ’ Indian Historical 
« 

Quarterly, Vol. Ill, p. 154. 

2. Hindu Logic as prtjserved in China and Japan, pp. 36-37. 

3. Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 68. 

4. Fragments from Dinnaga, p. 61. 

5. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol, HI, pp. 154-159. 
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Chinese to I ^5ut so far as the Tib«tan Text,^ 

as edited by Pandit Vidhusekhar ■- Bhattacharya, is concerned, 
it is more than probable that it is the work^of I The 

learned editor has compared it with the Chinese and Sanskrit 
Versions and does not perhaps find material difference 
between them So what is said of the Tibetan version 
with regard to its authorship, may be, therefore, true of other 
versions as well.^ We have every hope that this puzzling 
enigma will be cleared up by Principal Dhruva’s Introduction 
to the Sanskrit Version of the | 

It does not, however, matter much for us even if 
was to be proved the author of | He is 

said to have been the pupil of and consequently 

must have been his younger contemporary. So when we 
find clear resemblance of certain views and expressions in 
work from the works of and we 

can, without hesitation, say that date will furnish the 

upper limit to q^i^’s age. 

The date of depends upon the date of his 

teacher, I Nanjio informs us that wrote 

a life of between A. C. 401 aud 409 and 

who lived between A C 49v and 560, wrote another.® From 


I. Gaekwad Oriental Series, XXXIX Part II. 

3. Dr. N. D Minorov contributes a paper on ‘ Dinnaga’s 
Nyaya Prave.sa and Hari'ohadra’s commentary on it, ’ to the 
volume presented to Dr. Garbe. VVe have not as yet seen it, but 
from the title we may assume that he is also inclined to attribute 

to I 

3- G. O. S. XXXIX Part I. 

4. Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, app. I. 64. 

5. Ibid No. 1463. 
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-.we know thit was a contemporary of 

who is identified by V. A. Smith® with Chandra 
Gupta I of the Gupta Dynasty. If this line of argument is 
followed, as has been done by V A. Smith* and M. Peri*, 
who died, it is said, at the age of 80, will be found 
to have been living between 280-360 A.C. But unfortunately 
all scholars are not at one. Different scholars assign 
different dates to I The other most important view 

is that which places him between 420 — 500 A. C.® But 
the majority of the scholars® appears to be inclined towards 
the former view. Undoubtedly that view appears, to say 
the least, much more probable. If we were to subscribe to 
the other view, the whole subsequent chronology becomes 
awfully disturbed. Then we have to look upon 
‘Life of Vdsubandhu’ as a myth and disbelieve the 
traditions wnich make of the Patriarchs and his 

work as having been translated into Chinese by 

So we have seen above that there is every probability 
of having lived between 280 and 360 A. C. Now 

being his pupil, must have been his junior 
contemporary and so must have lived somewhere before 
4OO. Now, if 400 A C. is to be the approximate date of 
that date must also be considered to furnish the 

^ •v 

upper limit to date. We may, therefore, safely say 


1. Takakusu, J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 44- 

2. Early History of India, 3rd Edo., p. 320. 

3. Ibid, pp. 328 ff. 

4. Bull, de I.’ Ecole francaise d’ Extreme-orient, XI. 355 ff- 

5. Vidyabhusaiia’s History of Indian Logic, pp. 266 — 267. 

6. Keith — Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 98, Buddhist 
Philosophy p. 155 ; B. BhaUacharya's Foreword to 3x^951? 
(G. O, S. XXX) pp. LXVi— LXXX. 
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that must have lived between the dates (?f 

and viz., between 4OO and 600 A. C. 

If we wish to be a little more exact with regard to the 
date of we should try to find out whether he was 

nearer to ^:5:qiiT or to I We have already shown 

that his views correspond much more with those of 
than those of | We have further shown that he was 

living in an age when the old teachers were not as yet 
forgotten. This fact can be further borne out by a careful 
comparison of his work with the extant works of those 
teachers. At some places he has referred the reader for 
details to other works which are not found perhaps in 
^ 3 !»TnT ’3 works. We have further to take into consideration 
that ¥ITir§’s fame must have taken some time for becoming 
so much ripe as to induce a poet of Kanouj, as indeed 

was, to become acquainted with the work of the great 
Kashmirian. If we may be permitted to allow a century 
for it, we shall be, we thihk, not wrong in placing 
before 500 A. C. But the way he writes, the atmosphere he 
breathes, the company he keeps, — all these leave us still 
unsatisfied. We are very much tempted to think that he 
was not far removed from though we cannot 

positively prove it by direct evidence. The fifth chapter of 
his teeming so much with philosophical logic, 

rather smacking much more, as it were, of polemics, makes 
us believe that he was living in an age which was permeated 
with debate and controversy in every quarter. Such a 
period in Indian History was possible only with such scholars 
as I We know from accounts^, preserved here and 

1. Lama Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von 
Schierfner, pp. 130 — 135; Vidyabhusna’s History of Indian Logic, 
pp. 272-274. 
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, there, that^the great gsiT^x^J spent his whole life in vehement 
— hekted controversy and debate. He was known in 
his times as or a fighting bull, But such an age 

did not last for a long time By the time of 
or settling the logic of poetry, which was considered so very 
necessary an appendage in a work on Poetics by 
came to be considered as a useless I Even m 

the time of ^BJI, we find no indication of the continuation 
of age of passionate debate and heated controversy. 

F'urther, no indication to that effect has been furnished even 
by the 5th and 6th century inscriptions of the Guptas. Thus 
we are not far wrong in believing that that age of contro^'ersy 
almost came to an end with I Hence we may 

conclude that was either a contemporary of or 

came immediately after who, we know, became 

widely known throughout the country on account of his 
incessant wanderings on controversy tours. ^ Consequently 
we may state that was, with all probability, living 

about 400 A. C. or, if happens to be proved the 

work of a few years later. 

Will’s WORKS 

It is indeed very difficult — if not wholly impossible — 
to determine whether our author had written any other 
work besides the well-known | We find, no doubt, 

the name of associated with certain quotations 

which are not traceable m the | in his 

comrnjentary, quotes twice 

in the name of extracts which are nowhere to be 

found in the I One of them appears to have 

I > I o*ll 

2 . Ttranetha’s Geschichle des Buddbismus von Schiefner. 
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been taken from a work on Metrics ^ and the other from 
some work on Poetics^. The latter sentence, curiously 
enough, is met with, with slight modifications, in the 

of and its example in ^iScritgRT?! I Some slokas 
are quoted by fTKTcrttjJTg in his commentary on 
in the narne of iT 7 Jr§ | These seem to have been taken 
from a work on Metrics®. 

1. furait ife viTnil=^; p. 4. ( f?Io HTo 

edition ). 

2. q#qT^ tTSfilRol I 

‘ f^^srfq i 

I p. 10. 

3. virnfii — 

gsjr f ^55'3i?f?nT?^q?noiT5T. 

VR^^Tfri^TfrfTfl II 

p. 6 (Benares Edition). 

^ g »I^T%T=qqn-; | 

^ qq t^T: »T<ridt5fq qj ll 

q;: jfr ^5^ f^dtfd ^ai; ^ g; 

^ fit?T55T^t |I3^ 25^ 1 

5IT^ ^ fqqn^T ^nPJW’q a OI^: gtq ^ 

^ a; a: n 

^ ^ 3?RPRW qt: aa ^ 

?i: ^<?*i fa ^ 55: | 

^ ^ ?=qni, S’^?aq5^d?f^'rqi 

qat^ a '34th =5 ii 

TtRST^ p. 7. 
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Besidt'S these extracts, coming down to us in the name 
of ¥{Tni|, presumably taken from works now wholly lost, 
we have a well-known commentary on the 

Prakrit Grammar written in sutras by It is called 

Sfr^cTH^RJIT and is considered to be the oldest commentry 
now extant*. 

We have no direct evidence to prove or disprove that it 
was the author of who wrote the works referred 

to above. Who can say if there were not several persons 
bearing the same common appellation ? But it is not every 
person bearing a similar name who is equally famous. The 
author of the however, has been identified by 

somewith the writer of Dr. Pischel^ following 

Peterson® did not even doubt, that the two might be 

different. He says — “ Der iilteste commentator is Bhamaha, 
ein Kaschmirer, der auch Rhetor und Dichter war. ” As far 
as we can see, their opinion seems to have been based upon 
the hearsay of the Pandits. Howsoever reliable their views 
may be, we would very much wish that they were backed 
by historical evidence, so that they could be pronounced as 
perfectly definite. But it appears at the same time simply 
impossible to believe that such a versatile scholar, as the 
author of seems to have been, could have 

remained perfectly idle before or after the writing of his 
brilliant work on Rhetoric. So, in a word, we do not find 
ourselves in a position to pronounce any definite opinion 
either this way or that way. 

1. Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 35. 

2. Ibid. 

3. P- 79 i See also Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogo- 

rum ahd Pischel’s Rudrata p, 6 f, 

8 
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We wish very much that we could discuss thoroughly 
and examine critically the learned and interesting contents 
of the hut the consideration of space does not 

permit us to enlarge upon this topic at any great length. It 
is enough to remember here that has divided his work 

into six or sections treating of five topics. They 

are as under — 

1. To this section 60 verses have been 
devoted. They dispose of a few general questions about 
poetry, its use, definition, etc ; 

2. Sl5I^T?is. This topic consists of the definitions and 
illustrations of the Figures of Speech. It is interesting to 
meet here with a few names of poets who are now wholly 
unknown. This portion covers 160 verses ; 

3- ^I^s. Here discusses the demerits of poetic 
compositions in 50 verses ; 

4. Here he tries to settle the logical 

foundation of poetry. Really speaking, this section and the 
section following form parts of the discussions on the demerits 
of compositions. But as Logic and Grammar appear to 
have been reigning supreme in his days, the author was led 
to devote, unlike many others, special sections to them. 
This section has for its share 70 verses ; 

3- — Here the author tries to instruct the 

would-be poets to take cate of and avoid the grammatical 
mistakes which are ever so prone to creep in. This section 
has 60 verses^. 

I- himself has summed up the whole thing at the end 

of his — 
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Hrs Place in the History of Sanskrit 
Poetics, 

We have jseen, at the very outset, in what a great 
esteem has all along been held by almost all the great 

writers on Sanskrit Poetics. He is found quoted in the 
works of irmH, JIfJT?: 

and many others of different times and divergent views. 
With equal regard he has been often referred to by such 
writers of eminence as the authors of Sl?!T'T5^?I, 

and others’. This fact cannot but rouse a sense 
of inquisitiveness in our hearts to study the work of 
as thoroughly as to find out his merits of such a stable and 
enduring attraction. But this is not an easy thing as it will 
necessitate a thorough review of the important Alaiukarika works 
for comparison ,as well as for tracing their indebtedness 
to our poetician. But the consideration of this topic may 
find a fitting place in a History of Sanskit Poetics and not 
in a paper like this. All that we can do is to take a brief 
historical survey of our subject and determine as correctly 
as possible the place occupied therein by I 

For the detailed description of the contents, see Kane’s 
Introduction to pp. XVI-XVII ; for a critical 

review of the contents the reader is referred to Trivedi’s 
excellent paper “Some Notes on Bhamaha” in Bhandarkar 
CoTimemoration Volume and Dr. De’s History of Sanskrit 
Poetics, Vol. JI, pp. 401 — 412. 

I. For such details see Trivedi’s article in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XTII (*913) and also his Introduction to 
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Th? worship of the service of the Poetic 

Muse — has been from very early times one of Ib'e favourite 
hobbies of the Aryan people. Even the oldest attempt 
at poetry by the primeval ancestors of the human race — 

the — contains many sparkling gems of genuine poetry. 

It appears that the Aryans had undoubtedly an artistic 
conception of poetry from the very beginning, for we meet 
even in the earliest poems, with expressions of such 
exquisite aesthetic charm as have been later on elaborately 
treated of in the works of Poetics as or figures of 

speech'. 

We find a treatment of in the of who, 

at one place, refers to a quite workable definition of this 
figure given by I gives further such divisions 

of which seem to have been the fore-runners of the 

subtle distinctions made later on. By the time of qrf^fq 
such technical words as 3 qqR, ^q^q etc. had become 
perfectly well-established®. We find further a reference to 

1, See I. 124. 7 ; 1 . 164. 20 ; 1 . 164. 

ri. See also 3. 3. and II 2 3. 

Besides these, we may also refer to the several hymns 
containing charming dialogues, known as hymns 

found in the 5 }^^. See especially X. io8 ; III. 33. 
These hymns have been considered as the fore-runners 
of the Sanskrit Drama by Dr. Oldenberg and others. 

2. 1.4; III. 13-18 ; IX, 6. 

3- 3 TSTT 3 ^ITT I SIT 

qr gnppqra 

1 — HI. 13. 

4. ' III. 13-18; IX. 6. 

5. See qrf^fq’s ams ' - l T q V II. i. 55-56.; II. 3. 72. 
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iTa:?J^S in the grammer of which, whatever their 

character, must have had something to do with the actors, 
Further, tradition credits with the authorship of two 

known as and fqsiq'® though, 

it is still an open question whether the Gramarian and the Poet 
were one and the same®. From the qrfasF of qirfqTqST 
it is evident that such a division of as had 

alread}’ come into existence'*, the author of the 

on Panini’s Sutras, has fortunatel}' left manyiclues by 
which one can safely surmise that literary activities had been 
the characteristic of that age. He refers to one 
three SIFsqrf^^TS® and two by name, besides many 

quotations and references of undoubted literary significance®. 

These early grammatical works, as we have seen above 
do not fail to make us infer that the secular literature had 
begun to thrive somewhat luxuriantly even in the early 
periods of our ancient history. We find additional support 
to this hypothesis from the and the JT^IWRcT which 

1. iv. 3. no. ; 

IV. 3. III. 

2. Winlernitz : Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, 
Vol. III. p. 32. 

3. Dr. Peterson : JBRA.S, XVII (1889), 57 ff. J.R.A.S. 1891, 

311. ff ; Pischel: ZDMG, 39, (1885)95 ff-I R.G. 

Bhandarkar, JBRAS, XVI, 344. 

4. on the ^ jjfq I 

5. I TIfTflTvq Vol, II, p 315. 

6. ' They are StPlHw and JTfmT^VoI .II. 

P- 313- 

I Vol II, p. 34 and 36. 

8. Indian Historical Quarterly Vol II, pp. 464 — 470 
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contain a very large number of highly poetic passages. Some 
of these are found quoted in the later authoritative works on 
Poetics'. 

The can be considered as a both from 

its form and its matter. It is deservedly called an 
Various dates have been assigned to these two epics by 
different scholars. Dr Jacobi places in the 6th 

century B.C^. The of contains a number 

of references which clearly prove the existence of literary 
activities in his days". 

It is not conceivable that with the writing of so much 
poetry, no speculation about the nature, function, division 
of poetry could have been going on side by side. That 
we are not wrong in indulging in such an inference can be 
clearly made out by looking into the ^Tsqs and of 

flljqgtq* and by the inscriptions dating 2nd century 
on wards. 

1. See pp 63, 125, 238 and 3531 ^ IV 

2. Dr. Jacobi ; Das Ramayana 

3. See Winternitz : Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Bd. 

III. p. 369. See also (Jolly and Schmidt’s Edn. 

p. 145 f. 

4. The contents of his works fully bear out the supposition 

that he was conversant with the dicta of 3T^^77?tm. 
His are divided into qifs which, as required, have 

different metres in the end. His fragmentary dramatic 
work is called by himself a SI^^, just as his two extant 

are styled as These few points along 

with many other minor ones, are quite significant in 
the case of a Buddhist preacher. For details see Kane- 
Indian Antiquary 1912, p. 127 ; also Winternitz — 
Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Vol. Ill pp. 33, 34. 
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The inscriptions of which may be considered 

beyond doubt the earliest of such literary inscriptions 
betray both from their form and contents their acquaintance 
with speculations on Poetics. Though no work has actually 
come down to us, we can find out from the of 

and decidedly from of that a very 

large number of the writers on the subject had already 
contributed their quota for formulating regular theories of 
Poetics and Dramaturgy. It is not possible to determine 
with perfect satisfaction as to which of the two — Poetics 
and Dramaturgy— preceded the other. There seems 
to be, however, some probability that the Dramaturgy 


I. 


2 . 


0 


3 - 


See Epigraphica Indica Vol. VIII. 36. The inscription 
which is moi't useful for our purpose is found at 
Junagarh and dated 150 A.C. It is not only written in a 
poetic style of a high merit but contains many words 
and phrases which clearly betray their unmistakable 
acquaintance with some extinct works on Poetics. The 
following few words may be taken by way of specimen. 

■ ' 


I In this 


connection the Gupta Inscriptions are also of great 
interest. 


The present text, even though going by the name of 
scarcely seems to be the work of one man. Its 
contents betray frequent handling and rehandling and 
the incorporation of matters by persons of different 
dates. See P. R. Bhandarkar — Indian Antiquary 

Vol. XLI ; Kane — Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVI. 


Trivedi — Introduction to 
Antiquary, Vol. XLII. 



and 


Indian 
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went somewhat ahead of Poetics. The conception of a 
complete poetry was primarily essentially dramatic* and conse- 
quently Rhetoric proper fell within the folds of Dramaturgy 2, 
But with the growth of literature, could not always 

remain subservient to drama. It claimed an independent 
consideration for itself, so that in course of time it began to 
include dramas within its own folds®. 

The history of Sanskrit Poetics can, therefore, he con- 
veniently studied in these three stages, viz., (i) the first stage 
when the consideration of Rhetoric fell under Dramaturgy, 
(ii) the second stage when the two claimed independently 
separate considerations^, (iii) the third stage when Dramaturgy 
came to be considered under Poetics. The first stage was 
characterised by the simple and the crude speculations as is 
quite natural for a growing science at its outset. The third 
stage covers the period of speculative elaboration and 
consequently of a relative perfection®. 

1. See XVI, 1 18 Edition). The theory 

is upheld by rfiim in his !■ 3. 30-32 and 

in his (Chapter VI) where he says — 

I atfq 

1 

2. The may be taken to be, according to vf^cl, one of 

the four constituents of a drama. It is called and is said to 

have been derived from I See I, 17. It is for this 

reason that Q'hS, etc. claim only a partial treatment 

in the I See aT'J'ITq XVI. 

3. atfaj^TOT, Chapter 337 and qf?= 5 §i^ VI. 

4. See ^(41^ S E ^ 4 - 

5. Really speaking the conception of ^ may be taken to 

be the determining factor of these various stages. It was at 
first thought that complete was possible from only a 

dramatic work by way of a ttnlir.id ifTect tf dialrgues, songs 
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It was in the second stage that the real formative work 
was undertaken and accomplished. ^ This stage can be 
further considered under two sub-stages, the first of which had 
much to do with speculations on what is called the 
and the second on the ^irQl of poetry. It was 

the well-known poetician of Kashmir, who initiated 
and laid a firm foundation of the theory about the 
of poetry, namely, Ucrf?! I 

We have no data to determine the name and time of 
the author who, for the first time, undertook a scientific 
study of the of poetry. We may, however, claim 

and acting. The even after becon-jng a little mere indepen- 

dently popular, could only be thought as generating the 
of 51®^ and and not of | This explains why we miss the 
treatment of in the werks of V.TJqgj ^05^^ ginq and others. 
But with the advent of the School of a new 

conception of stepped in and decided the fate of the later 
development. The was no mere to be theught of as or 
by means of a dramatic action but as 5 ^^^, being suggested 
primarily by the werds themsehes. See on 

(Chapter VI). 

1. The histrionic considerations had such an upperhand 
over other elements that the writers in the first stage could devote 
neither time nor attention to a detailed study of EpT®*! I Theatrical 
managements and stage arrangements along with the treatment 
of and in all their elaborately worked-out details, could 

neither allow them much space nor time for anything else. It has 
been quite natural in the growth of every science and art that 
as soon as it becomes liberated from a subordinate position under 
its genre, it begins to claim attention from all sides and conse- 
quently to achieve wide ramifications. Such has also been the 
case with our qsTsq | 

9 
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from the evidence of the later writers of note that the great 
exponent of such rhetorical speculations was no other person 
than the great ¥ITfr5 himself. There is no doubt that a 
number of writers on this subject' preceded ¥ITIT5 but perhaps 
the quality of their work as shown by the negligence shown 
to them by even the earlier writers of subsequent times, did 
not reach a very high water-mark. And it is quite natural. 
We cannot expect to find that scientific treatment in the 
infancy of a subject which becomes a necessary characteristic 
of it as it gradually develops. So we should not be 
wrong, if, from the reverence shown to and negligence 

to his predecessors, we were to infer that the first work on 
Poetics written on a strictly scientific plan was that of ¥irJT5 1 
He seems to have judiciously assimilated the material 
available in the writings'-* of his predecessors and with the 
help of a creative genius which he undoubtedly possessed, 
arranged them on a sound basis with due elaboration and 
fitting limitation. The employment of this method has been 
in his case, as shown by the result, an unqualified success. 
The views which he held, the theories which he propounded, 
mostly stood the test of time and criticism to such an extent 
that they were later on upheld by the greatest masters of the 
subject. 

I. refers to in H, ig, 58, to in 

II 40, 88, to II. 47. We meet with a number 

of names which have been referred to as high authorities 
on Poetics in the of I Some of 

them are these— and 
I No work has come down to us under their 

names. 

2 vrmf refers to of in II. 19, 58, to 

of in II. 45, III, 10 and to an anonymous work 

called in III. 8. 
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It will not be, we think, out of place to take this 
opportunity and point out the salient features of work 

by referring to a few instances of such a nature. 

The definition of poetry ( ) has all along been 

a matter of great controversy with the writers on Sanskrit 
Poetics. The easiest and the most convenient expression 
for denoting what broadly speaking represents has been 
given by which is I It is given by 

the author of with certain qualifications. 

It is in fact in these qualifications® that the germs of diver- 
gence, which different schools of Poetics show in point of 
views they propound, exist. 

The same observatition may be mads with regard to 
the divison of The^ttjs as given in ¥i7:rT‘s 

as also in the of ^re ten in number. 

doubles the number by assigning them both to and | 
But all the later poeticians of note have had only three 
including all the others in them'^. But the first person who 
could point out that the three Jjtjjs — ?lt3T^and 
— were all-in-all was I There has been no doubt, 


1. I- i6. 

2. ^TS4ty'-t)T5l Chapter I. 

3. See commentary on p. 4 (Trivem 

drum Edn.) He writes thus...f^f5I^ 5 ( 1 ®^^ I 

5 ?JTqHg%^, =qq: q^r: etc. 

40 p. 2II (Benares Edn.). 

5- qJTsqr^ Chapter I. 

6 . 

7. See Chapter VIII, ?ITf|rq?qoi Chapter VIII. 

8. EpTsqrSSfT? II- 1-3- 
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some difference of opinion' regarding the meaning of these 
words but as far as the comprehensiveness of the division is 
concerned views has stood well. 

The next thing which we are to note in this connection 
is the consideration of by 1 has played 

an important part in the history of Sanskrit Poetics. If we 
were to take into consideration the various modes and forms 
which has assumed in different times, it may be said 

to have a history of its own. It was indeed who 

made much of and founded a new school 

by writing his I But as for as our 

knowledge goes, has been the fiist person to 

speak of | as treated of by 'AWf has not 

exactly the same signification as it had with but he 

was undoubtedly the fore-runner of in recognising it 

at least as a vital element of poetic compositions''. 

The few instances cited above will be, it is believed, 
sufficient to convince any intelligent person of the high 
ability and genuine originality of ^rrng's expositions. This 
conviction is brought home to us with greater insistence by 
his clear statements ® that he duly exercised his critical 
intelligence before he wrote any thing. Coupled with this 
high sense of real scholarship, he had, as is evident from 
his examples. Poetic powers of no mean order. It is indeed 


I- See qrrs^ni^pnil, Chapter VIII. 

2. Two Chapters of this work have been ably edited by 
Dr. S. K. De in Calcutta Oriental Series. 

3 - ^>T5?n55^, II. 85 . 

4. For detailed information about see the learned 

Introduction of Dr. S. K. De to | 

5 - ^ 5 T 3 qT 55 fT?, HI. 58, VI. 64. 
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a rare combinatior. that a person is gifted with profound 
scholarship, sound critical acumen, and with the abilities of 
a clear-headed logician, a clever grammarian and above all 
a master poet. There is no wonder, therefore, that alt the 
writers on Sanskrit Poetics — including even the humble 
writers of this humble paper — should bow down their heads 
with a heart full of deep reverence and grateful appreciation 
before such an august personality. 




II.— SOME VARIANTS IN THE READINGS OF THE 
VAISESIKA SUTRAS, 

By Gopinath Kaviraj, 


It is well known that the text of the philosophical 
Sutras, as we find it to-day, is not generally free from doubtful 
readings. As regards the Nyaya sutras in particular, this 
was noticed in very early limes, and in the age cf Vachaspati 
MiSra 1 (900 A. D. ) they were already in such a state of 
confusion that he was compelled to revise them personally 
and give publicity to the result of his revision in the form 
of a manual, called ‘ Nyayasnchinibandha.’ There is another 
work of a similar nature dealing with these sutras, named 
‘ Nyavasutroddhara,’ attributed to Vachaspati MiSra II 
( 1600 A. D. ). If all the commentaries and glosses on 
these Sutras, many of which are yet unpublished, rirs carefully 
studied a good deal of fresh light will fall upon many of 
the obscure questions involved and will a'’er.i aally lead to a 
more correct determination of the sutrns. 

The Sutras of the other systems of course do not seem 
to have been so much muddled, but even then it is doubtless 
that none of them represent, so far as the te-xtua! genuineness 
is concerned, absolute purity of the original form. The study 
of these sutras is likely to yield interesting results. 

Some years ago I came in possession, for a few days 
only, of an apparently very old manuscript ( undated ) of 
the Vai^esika Sutras. The MS. was obtained by s fr'ond 
of mine from a certain private collection at Benares.' On a 

# The owner of the collection being unwilling fo 'jave his 
name disclosed, no attempt was made by me to find it ci;;< 

10 
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cftreful readirjg cl these Sulias 1 noticed several differences 
from the current text : (i) firstly, the readings were in several 
places different ; (ii) secondlyj some of the sutras in the 
current editions were absent : (iii) thirdly, some sutras not 
found in the current text were found there : and (iv) fourthly, 
in one case, what appears as a single sutra in the current 
edition was read there as two distinct sutras. 

With these few preliminary remarks I proceed to note 
the differences, taking the Gujarati Edition (published in 1913) 
of the Vaigesika Sutras as standard for purposes of reference. 

CHAPTER I. 

Ahnika (i) 

Sutra IG— 

?fct I 

„ 17— + I 

„ 19— I 

„ 20-^^infc?¥iinwiTmi i 
„ 21— 5;5VIt5ITq; 1 

„ 24— sjglgJiqf'S sRHtUTJi; 1 

„ 25— (a) fgc^H»j7T?i; I 

lb) I 

. This Sutra (no. 25) is counted in the MS as two separate 
Sutras, vis, (a) and (b), as shown above. 

S'Mra 30— i 

The Sutra, no. 25, being split up as two sutras, the 
total number of the sutras in this section comes up to 32, 
rather than 31, as in the printed text. 

Ahnika (ii) • 

Sdtra 1— etc. 

>> 5 I" + ^ '5T | 

,, jg omitted- 
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After the last sutra in the printed text, i. e. after the 
17th sutra, there appears a unique stitra in the MS, viz, 
SI g gqi: I 

CHAPTER II. 

Ahnika (i) 

SutrA 1.— i 
„ 6.— ++5^3T+ + 

7 .- 5 ^ 

9.— I 

„ 10— 3;??I§[S^rr:af%|fT+ + 

„ 14.— STTSTtc^ I 

„ 15— Hr^TflRTg I 

fiHF SI 

„ 30 — Absent from the manuscript. 

Ahnika (ii) 

Sutra 1 — 

STS«II¥IRf^W*l 1 
„ 19— + gi?i?jRRT^^ I 

CHAPTER III. 

Ahnika (i) 

Sfltra 7— 91WI 0:51+ + 

. Ahnika (ii) 

„ 3— + +H?B Jisi: r 

„ 10—51^ §re + + 

„ 17 — ‘ SI g ’ is omited from the MS. 

,» 21— ZOTWWmssiTW I 
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chapter IV. 

Ahnika (5) 

Sfltra 11.-4- I 

„ ] 3.— + -f + + 

Before the 7th sutra of this section, as arranged in the 
printed edition, there appears to have been another sutra 
which haS now disappeared. It is quoted by Uddyotakara 
in his Myayavartika (Benares Edition, p. 231) as — 
** ” l This sutra is quoted 

by Punyaraja in his Commentary on the Vakyapadiya 
( Vol. II, p. 180 ), along with, and in succession of, what 
now appears as the 6th Sutra of the current text. His 
reading however is— “^3tIcciT!^«y?:m!irT^3tr5jf5Vi! |” 

Ahnika (ii) 

Sutra 1.— I 
„ 4.— 5i53gqiJr?cgsrr?f%3:t igRTi? I 

’lim I 

The reading fjF(? 7 ; rjg-jTjl is known to Sankara MiSra, but it 
is absent from the current text. Perhaps the sutra 
etc. actually existed in the earlier Sutraplitha, for it is referred 
to in the Upaskara and appears in this MS. It seems to 
have been removed by the editors, as it is found to be 
identical with the Nyaya Sutra 2.1.28. 

CHAPTER V. 

Abnika (i) 

Sutra 9 .— + -j. 

„ 10.— -p j 

„ 11.— + i 

» 13 .— + + 
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Ahnika («). 

Sutra 16.— ar^T + + + Jf5f% I 

«T?isRR<nTcff^Ji stiT«3*irarn (0 i 

This last one is an additional Sutra, altogether 
new, but the reading is evidently corrupt. 

Siitra 25.— 5%cr + + + 

CHAPTER VI. 

Ahnika (i). 

Sutra 1. — + + 

5.— + + I 

„ 12.— + + + 

„ 14. — This does not appear in the MS. 

Ahnika (ti). 

Siitra 8.— I 

CHAPTER VII. 

Ahnika (j). 

Sutra 2.— 4- + + | 

„ 15.— + + + + i 

„ 17.— + + + 

21. — does not occur. 

Ahnika (it)* 

Sutra 12. — This Sutra is absent from the MS. 

„ 21.— rc^f?5^«raT«ii + + 

„ 22.— I 
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SQtra 23.— etc. (The first phrase 

is lacking in the Ms). 

Satras 24 — 25. — These sQtras do not appear in the MS. 

CHAPTER VIIl. 

Ahnika (t). 

Satra 9.— I 

Ahnika (t). 

„ 2 .— + + 

,, 5.— + + ^ I 

I 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ahnika {i). 

Sutra 7.— + + | 

„ 12 — The word is omitted. 

Ahnika (it). 

„ 4. — is omitted. 

,i 10. — omitted. 

CHAPTER X. 

Ahnika (ii). 

Alter the 8th and the 9th sutras occurs ; 

I This satra is also quoted by Sridbara in the 
ISIyayakandall, p. 216. 



ni— HISTOEY AND BIBLIOGEAPHY OB 

nyaya vaisesika literature 

By Gopinath Eavieaj. 

( Oontiaued from Yol. V, p. 162 ) 

Tke Deccani School. 


I. — Ohennii Bhatta. 

Chennu Bhatta, the author of a Commentary, perhaps 
the earliest yet extant, on Tarkabhasa ( ), 

is known to have been a native of Southern India, From the 
colophon ol this Commentary* it appears (hat he was the 
son of one Sahaja Sarvajila Visnu, that he had an elder 
brother named Sarvajila and that his patron w’as Maharaja 
Harihara, assuredly identical with the famous king Harihara 
II of Vijayanagara (HOO A. D.) 

This Sarvajna Visnu was perhaps the same scholar 
whom the younger Madhava (Sayana’s son) mentions as the 
son of S'ariigapani and as his own guru in the beginning of 
his Sarvadarsana Samgrah-.i (verse 2) and to whom Sriyana 
refers as the author of Vivaranavivarana in his S'aiikara 
Dars'ana ( iS<{ ft: )t. 

Whether Sarvajiia- Visnu was the name which Vidijitirtha, 
the chief guru ( ) of Vidyaranya and Sayanu, bore 

5 WT 3 ! I Aufrecht, Oxf. Catalogue, p. 244 a. 

See Indian Antiquary, igi6, p, 21 . 
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before his renunciation of the world is a question to which 
I am not in a position to offer any decisive reply with the 
data at present available to me*. But the fact that the 
invocatory verse— &c — found in many 
of Sayana's and Vidyaranya’s works occurs also in Chennu’s 
Commentary, would appear to indicate that all these three 
scholars were disciples of one and the same spiritual 
preceptor, named Vidyatirtha ; and the fact of Sayana’s 
quoting Sahaja Sarvajiia Visnu by name tends in my 
opinion against the possibility of identifying him with 
Vidyatirtha. 

Among the authors quoted in the Tatkabhaja- 
prakasika (e, g. Udayana, Kandelikara, Wandana Misra, 
Vachaspati Misra, Varadar.nja, Varlindra and Salikanatha) 
Varadaraja may be taken to be the. author of Tarkikaraksa 
and Vadindra identical with the teacher of Bhatta Raghava. 

II. — Mahadeva Puntanikar. 

The most prominent student of Nyaya Vaigesika philo- 
sophy at Benares towards the end of the 17th Century was 
a Deccani Brahmana, by name Mahadeva, of the Puntamkar 
family. He had been fi pupil of Srikantha Dikshita and on 
his death succeeded him as one of the leading pandits of the 
city. But the chief little to his place in the history of the 
literature consists in his successful attempt at rescuing 
Bhavananda’s works from the unmerited obloquy into which 
they had fallen, by subjecting them to a critical analysis and 
bringing out their real worth. 


* Reference may however be made in this connection to 
the illuminating paper on “ Madbavacharya and his younger 
brothers ” by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1916, pp. 17-34, 
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Mahadeva was the son of Mukunda*, himself a learned 
man, being the master of the six systems of recognised 


• Hare is a geneaological table of Mahadeva 's family which 
I have secured through the good offices of Pandit Mukunda 
^astri of Benares, a descendant of the author : 

Nllakautha Pant 
■] 

Balo Pant 

I 

Timaji or Tryambaka Pant 

I 

Ananta Pant. Author of 


(а) Vyahgy.irtha KaumudI, 

composed in 1646 A.D. 

(б) Commentary on Rasamau- 

jari, composed in 1653 
A.D. for Chandrabhanu. 


(c) Prose version of Mudra- 
raksasa- 


Mukunda Pant, author of Satpadya- 
I muktSvalT. 

Mahadeva Pant 

I 

Sambhu Pant 


I 


Ganesa Pant 


Govinda Pant 


Soma Natha Pant. He acquired lands in 1730 ^aka 
I or itoS A.D. 

Mukunda Pant 


Gaiigadbara 


Vi^vanatha 


Mahadeva 

I 

Ganesa 


I 


Sakharama 

I 


Mukunda, Gahgadhara, Govinda, GopTnatha, Damodara. 
11 
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orthodox philosophy ( ). He was a 
devotee of Siva, and like bis tutor Srikantha, of the godd^ 
SiddhesvarJ*. 

Mahadeva’s time is known for certain. Among MSS 
himself for his own use — and the number of such MSS is a 
legion — I have found dates ranging from Samvat 1727 ( = 
1670 A. D.) to Sainvat 1753 ( =1696 A. D.). I place 
Mahadeva therefore in the second half of the 17th century. 

From an entry in one of his MSS it appears that 
Mahadeva once went to Nadia on tour either in search of 
MSS or on invitation to attend some meeting of the pandits. 
He was in close touch with the scholars of Bengal whose 
learning he deeply appreciated. 

His own works are ; 

A. Commentaries on 

( a ) Bhavananda’s 

i. Didhiiigudharthaprakas'ika ( = ) 

This book was intended to defend Bhavananda 

• The goddess SiddhesvarT whose temple is in the city in 
the quarter known after her name is an old d'-ity of Benares, of 
whom mention is found in the KasT Khanda. It has been regu- 
larly worshipped by the family of the Maunins for the last 7 or 8 
generations. The image is now mutilated. Long ago it was 
proposed to replace it by a new image and so an image was 
made and arraneements were made to set it up with due cere- 
m >ny for worship. But it is said that the goddess appeared in 
a vision and foibade such a procedure. The old image continued 
to be worshipped as usual. The new one is now to be found 
oi.tside in a corner on the verandah. The following dhyana will 
serve as a good description of the goddess : 

Tra?" ?IT?qTrff I 

II 
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from the attacks ot the Bengali pandits to which 
he had been exposed*. 

ii. Didhitigudharthaprakasika ( ).t 
Both these are commentaries on one and the same 
work, one a big and the other a short one. 
Mahadeva himself states in the beginning of his 
Sarvopakarini that he wrote two distinct com- 
mentaries on the Bhavanandi, of which one, being 
overlaid with technical minutae, was intended for 
the critical students of philosophy, while the other 
was to serve for the beginner as a general intro- 
duction to the subject. t 

( b ) Laugak^i Bhaskara’s 
i. Padarthaprakala. 

B. (a) It is an original treatise dealing with 

the main topics of Nyflya, containing as the 
author says an essence of the whole philosophy. 

( b ) Ilvaravada. 

( c ) Navyanumitiparamarsayoh Karyakaranabhava 
vichara. 

( d ) Sadrsyavada. 

* snrdH'i ? qiBsairfssiTli: ( 

( Beginning of Bhav.Tnandi prakasa ). 

Towards the close of the SarvopakfiriuT Mahadeva calls the 
Praka^a and the Kamtubhn his twj sous, and the SanopoM’- 
Hnl his daughter, begotten by his spiritual wife BuddJd : 

t ^f^at wr i 

3?9; fif II 
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III. N Sr ay ana Tirtha. 

Among Sannyasins there must be a very few in number 
who would feel inclined to give their time and energies to the 
task of elucidating the dualistic doctrines of Nyaya-Vaile§ika. 
Any work, supposed to aim a blow at the Vedantic position, 
would be simply revolting in their eyes. Far from encourag- 
ing such a work by writing commentaries upon it, they would 
not tolerate its existence. But Bhiksu Narayana Tirtha 
was a notable exception to this rule. Not only was he 
passively tolerant, with catholic indifference to all which did 
not concern him, but he wrote commentaries on three of the 
most popular and standard NySya works 

(a) Udayana’s 

i. Kusumanjali Karikas. 

There is an incomplete MS of this commentary in 
the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, where in the 
colophon at the end of Stavaka 3 the author is called 
( Fob 186. ) 

(b) Raghunatha’s 

i. Tattavachintumanididhiti. 

(c) Vi.svanatha’s 

i. Bhasaparichchheda 

says in his Saakhya Chandrika * that he was 
* See verse i at the beginning. 

Cf. also his Vedantavibhavana with (Saiikhya Chandrika, Bed. 
Sk. Series, No 9, p. i ) Commentary and Bhakti ChandiM ( Mss 
belonging to Government Sanskrit Library, Benares ). 
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the pupil of Vasudeva Tirtha and disciple of Ramagovinda 
TJrtha. And he seems to have been the teacher of the 
famous Brahmananda Sarasvati, usually called by the name 
of Gauda Brahmananda ( to distinguish him from another 
Brahmananda who commented on the Paribhasendu Sekbara) 
author of a series of very learned Vedantic works, including 
Commentaries on Madhusudana Saiasvati’s (a) Advaita 
Siddhi and (b) Siddhantataitvabindu. This is apparent 
from Brahmananda's own confession in the above commen- 
taries *. 

Narayana’s age is not known for certain. The only 
thing that can be said is that he was later than the middle 
of the 17th Century, the time of Vilvanatha, on whose work 
he commented. 

He must be earlier than 1701 A. D. ( 1758 Sarn), the 
date of a MS of Muktavaliprakas'a by Dinakara, belonging 
originally to his private collection and now deposited in the 
Government Sanskrit Library, Benares. 


• Thus in his 

(a) Laghu Chandrika, com on the Advaita Siddhi : 

i. i 

Intro. Verse 2 Advaita Manjarl Ed., p. t. 

ii. 1 

. Concluding Verse 2 , Advaita Manjari Ed., p. 643. 

(b) Nyayaratnavali. — Cora, on the Siddhantabindn. 

Concluding Verse i, .Advaita Mauiarl Ed., p.. *12, 
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Bhatta 

Konda Bhatta, son of Rangoji Bhatta and nephew of 
Bhattoji Diksita, is better remembered for his works on 
Grammar, especially for his Vaiyakarana Siddhantabhusaoa*, 
than for any treatises on philosophy, pure and simple. He 
was in a family of famous grammarians of Benares. His 
uncle Bhattoji Dikshitaf, the author of Siddhantakaumudl, 
Sabdakaustubha, Manorama, &c. was a grammarian of the 
highest order, (besides being an authority in Smrti and 
Vedanta) whose works in this branch of literature are still 
among the noblest in the field. His father Rangoji, however, 
does not seem to have been a grammarian at all. He was 
a Vedantist, being the author of two interesting works on 
the subject, viz. Advaitachintiimani and Advaita^astra- 
saroddharaf. 

To Nyaya VaiSesika Literature Konda Bhatta seldom 
devoted his labours. We know however of three works 

♦ It is said in extenuation of the many defects of this work 
that it was composed by the author at the early age of Z2 and 
was not subsequently revised. 

■f It appears that Bhailoji became a diksita, probably the 
first dtktita in the family, by initiating himself into the mysteries 
of the agnihotra ceremony and that his descendants (e.g. his son 
Bhanu dlk':'ita and grandson of H iii dTk-vita) inherited the title 
as a matter of pure legacy. His brother Rangoji or his nephew 
Komla are not known by that title. The name Rangoji Diksita, 
as used in Dr. Belvalkar’s “ Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ” 
seems therefore to be a slip . 

J Cf Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., I, p. 489. Both these works exist 
in the Library' of Pandit Mukunda Sastri. The former has 
been published in the Government Sanskrit Library Series, 
Benares. The second work is incomplete, being confined to one 
chapter only. 
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coming from his pen as contributive to this .philosophy. All 
these are of an elementary character and obviously intended 
for beginners. 

B. (a) 

A MS of this exists in the Government Sanskrit Library, 
Benares. It was written at the instance of Raja Virabhadra*, 
and contains the following references : 3b® ; 

4bi2; 8b’ 

9a*; nb« ; lib®; 

: 1 la®, 12a* ; “ 5I^?i;fiT^?:oTr 26^2 ; 

(by his father) 26b’, 13 ; and (his own 

work) 26a 1, 

(b) This is published in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series and requires no notice to be taken in this place. 

(c) f. This is referred to in (b). 


V—Kr sna Bhatta Arde. 

He was a resident of Benares, being the son of Rariga- 
natha, and KamalaJ, pupil of Hari and younger brother of 
Narayana Bhatta. He is known for the following works ; 


• cf Hall, p, 79- 
t cf. Hall, p. 78. 

+ 1 examined a M.s. cf Kvsna Bhatta’s ChitragangSdbara 
(fols 26^ unknown to Aufucht) in. GoprdadSsa’s private Collection. 
In the 3rd introductory verse of this work the author speaks 
of his parents, whom Ire names R n 'anfitha (<not Raghunqtha 
as in Aufrecht, Cat, Cat, I, p. 118) and Kamala, a- already dead ; 

I W 5 ST 

(fol. 16). Cf. also Ind. Office Cat.,, p. 618, 
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A. Commentaries on 
(a) J agadiga’s 

i. Commentary on Chintamanidfdhiti ( = 3f*T- 
or 

and (b) Gadadhara’s 

i. Commentary on Chintamaiiidtdhiti 
( =!Srf5!I^Tb 
and ii. ^aktivada 

p'J — Madhava Deva 

Madhava Deva was the son of Laksmana Deva and 
grandson of Madhava Deva of Dharasurapura* on the bank 
of the Godavari. He was himself a man of Benares where 
he had been living for a long time past. From the intro- 
ductory verses of the Tarkabhafasaramanjari it appears 
that he read with his own father Laksmana. His works, 
only two in number within our present knowledge, were 
written at Benares and held in high esteem among the 
local Pandits ( “ ). 

His works are : 

A. Commentary on 
(a) Kesava Mirra's 

i. Tarkabhasa ( or 3^- 

), where the following are referred 
to ; fo's 7a®, Idb®, iSa^, 18^, 

20a3, 23a2, 24a’f 34bc, 38a«, 43b<, 44b’'s 
46b’®, 48b® 49a^ ; — fob 

45a® ; Tr)et5»I fols. 34b®, 38b®, 43b®, 

* Not Dhara, or modern Dhar, as supposed by Mr. A. V. 
Kathavate in his Report (1891-95), p. 15. Dhara is a town in 
Central India, whereas Dharasurapura is farther South, in the 
Deccan, on the bank of the Godavari. 
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45ai=* ; fol ISa® ; sn^hfi: - 

fols 11b', SOb®!*®, 45b® ; 48 b'® ; 

5ftfiTf?T 45a* 46ai ; 50b®* 

and J55¥5iT^4 I 

Of the earlier commentators Gaurikanta has been piost 
severely treated. 

(b) Raghunatha’s 

i. Tattvachintamanididhiti, A part of this 
work, dealing with the import of the particle 
was known to Hultzsch, No. 1418, 
II, p. 133. 

(b) Ramachandra’s 

i. Commentary on Gunakiranaval?, known as 
Guijarahasya ( “ ’’ ) as fn 

Hall, p. 67 or as in Mitra, 

1453). 

B. 

(a) fsqrrg^X^' This is the earlier work of Madhava 
(mentioned in Taikabhasasarainaiijari on 
fols 29*, 44 a", 50,a'®) and merits appreciation. 
It was written at Tripnrarirajnnagara, nr 
Benares. From the fact that Madhava 7,8 miS 
Rudra Bhattacharya and Bhattoji Dikeita he 
could not have lived earlier than the middle 
of the 17th century, and the existerce of a 
copy of Nyayasara in the India Office Library, 
transcribed in Sam 1767 ( 1710 A.D. ) furnishes 
* the posterior limit of his age. In .all pro- 
bability therefore he belonged to t!-,f> '..tier 
part of the 17th century. 

* The folios refer to the MS., not yet numbered, wSiicb h.'is- 
just been acquired for the Government Sanskrit Library, r'a.jares 

12 
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V’II.~-^^Tiarmaruja AdhvariTidra. 

As the author of Vedantaparibhasa Dharmaraja’s 
reptltatibn stands high among modern students of philosophy; 
his Nyaya works have been forgotten and are now generally 
unknown. But it was for these works tnat he seems to have 
been remembered in his life time. 

He was an inhabitant of the village of Kandaramanikya 
and was the son of one Trivedinarayana Yajvan of the 
Kaundinya family * He is known to have been the pupil 
of Pandit VefikTtMnatb.a of Velangudi, a village which 
Mr. Burnell t locates in the Kur^bhakonam Taluk of the 
Tanjore District. Dharmraja mentions his Paramaguru’s 
name to be Nr.sirnha Yaii who may be tentatively identified 
with the author o.f Bhedadhik'''ara t\. D.). Rama* 

kr^na, Dharmaraja's son, refers to Nrsimha in his Sikhamani. 
The time of Dharmaraja falls therefore somewhere about the 
middle of the 17 th Century. 

In the introductory verses of the Vedantaparibhasa 
Dharmaraja speaks of his two Nyaya treatises, both 
commentaries, named below. 

A. — (a) On Sasadhara’s 

i. Hyayasiddhanta dipa.]'. ( ) ; a copy of this 

■* Burnell, Tanjore Catalogue, p. 1 1 5 b. 

t Ibid, p. yo .1, But Mahamabrpridhyaya Kisnanatha 
Nyayapanchanana in his coinmeiiiary on the Vedantaparibhasa 
(PP- 3 ” 4 ) speaks of Velangudi to be a village on the bank of the 
Narmada. I leave the point open for discussion by men more 
competent to deal with quesiions of South Indian biography. 

J H'r-FT | This, along with the 

line follnving ( qa'nf^l ), does not occur 

in the current texts. The latter commentary is called 
(see Hultzsch, No. 1152), 
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work exists in the Tanjore collection (vide 
Burnell, p. 119 b). 

and (b) On Gangesa’s 

i. Tattvachintamani ( ), where he 
claims to have overthrown the views of ten 
previous commentaries. This seems however 
to be an idle vaunt*. 

VIII . — Rdmahrmot AdJwarin. 

Dharmaraja's son Ramakrsna was the author of a 
Commentary, known as Ruchidatta’s 

Tattvachintamaniprakasaf. This is the only work on Nyaya 
from Ramakrijiia’s pen. From his commentary ( 

) on his father’s Vedantaparibhasa it appears 
that Ramakrsna was highly' proficient in the New Logic of 
Eastern India and that his training was more on the line of a 
controversian than on pure Upanisha lie lorej. 

® There is a commentary of this name on the Tattvachintjmani- 
prakasa, Cf. “A triennial CatalosTue of Mss’' by Rangacharya 
Kuppu Svami Sistrf, Vol. 1. p, 79S (R. No. yyS). 

t Burneu, p. i 15 b. 

J He also wrote a ctramentary on Sad^naida’s Vedanta- 


sara. 




IV.~AN ATTEMPT TO ARRIVE AT THE 
CORRECT MEANING OF SOME 
OBSCURE VEDIC WORDS. 

By Sitaram Joshi. 


1 . 

R. V. I. 

This word is found in the Rgveda only thrice ; once here 
and again in each of the stanzas at R. V. IV. 4,9^, and 
VIL 15.15®. It bears tb.e same vocative accent in all the 
three places, and, obviously, is used in the same sense. It is 
a compound formed from the root ‘ vas ’ to dwell or to 
wear, as Indian scholars take it ( ) or 

from ‘ vas ’ to shine as the western scholars would have it 
(see Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar for Students and Monier 
William’s Lexicon), by adding to it the verbal 
termination q, denoting an agent, and having for its 

prefix ( ) the word So the torm ‘ ’ 

is a vocative having the Udatta accent on its first syllable. 
Its meaning according to Indian scholars would be ‘ one 
who dwells at night, or one who wears or covers the night 
( ?:T^T ). SSyana and the 

Western scholars* would take it as ‘ one shining in the 
darkness.' 

Sayanat takes it as a copulative compound ( ) 

of two words ‘ do?a. ’ and ‘ vastar.’ He says that the word 
‘ dosa ’ stands for night ( ) and ‘ vastar ’ 


* See S. B. E. Series, Vol. XLVl, p. 4 ; 

+ Sayana’s Commentary on Ilgvada 1 . 1.7. 
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for a day ( ^^3 ). Sayana' seems to regard 

this compound-word similar inform to the two words ‘ dosa ’ 
aad ‘vastoli’ ( ), which are frequently used in the 

?.gveda, not as a compound as the Pada text will show 
but separately though simultaneously, ‘ doju ’ standing for 
night and ‘ vastoh ' for day. 

For the accent of the word Sayana maintains 

it by applying to it Panini’s Sutru “ This 

Sutra says that the ‘ Kariakaujapadi ’ is a collection of 
words (ntJJ) beginning With the compound- word ‘Kartakaujapa’ 
(5Rra^r3T<7]i and whenever they are used as a copulative 
compound their first word assumes its 

natural accent ( J ! . As Sayana 

takes this word as a copulative compound, its 
hrst word ‘ aosa ' must have its natural accent on the 

second syllable, which is not to be found here. Here the 

accent is on the iirst, which fact clearly indicates that the 
form , is a vocative.f. This is one of the many 

slips in Sayana’s commentary on the Kigveda. 

In Fg. V. VII. 15 15 we lind his interpretation 

of the word as • The reason for this 

IS quite clear. In VII. 15. 15 we come across the 

word after ‘ '3irTr^^ef5C ’. flow could 

he pQSsiply translate both die words to mean the 

same thing ? lo avoi.l this tautology, he was obliged to take 
‘vas meaning ' ’ Tna question arises — how 
could Sayana not make out ins own mistake ia 

the two previous passages ? He must have held the firm 

• Vide R. V. I. 104.1 ; 179. i ; V. 32.1 1 ; VI. 5, 2 ; 39,3 ; 
Vll. 1.6 ; VIII, 2.5.21 ; X, 40.4. 

•f See S. K. 3771 Sutra, 

i Paiiini VI, i. igS, . 
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opinion that there is hardly any difference '^ItetWeeQ 
‘ s’ ’ or he must have mistaken oj&e.' word 
for the other. But it is not likely that he ■ woiild 
identify and In the passages occurring in the 

first and fourth Mandalas, though there are words like 
and they will not lead to absurdity if 

‘ be translated or interpreted as ‘ night and day.’ 

They would mean ‘every day in the morning and in the 
evening’ as some of the Westerm scholars have tried to point 
out in order to defend Sayana. I admit this situation but 
I hold that if the Vedic poets re illv intended that meaning 
for they would not have, in any case, used it, as 

we see it in VII. 15. 15 with its svnonym f^giggjq, thus 
giving rise to mere tautology. This single instance is quite 
sufficient to point out that the Vedic poets never intended 
that meaning for the word. 

Moreover, there are other reasons to show that 
‘ ’ will never mean ‘I’ay and night’ or vice versa. 

Firstly, Savana’s statement that ‘vastar’ st.inds for ‘a day’ 
laahs support. We never corns across such an independent 
word as ‘ g^giC ’ standing for ‘a dav ’ in the whole of the 
Rgveda. Secondly, instead of ‘g^g?;’ we always meet w'th 
‘ g^^I; which means ‘a day’ and which is used side by side 
with ^gi, and some'iraes independently also. The Nighantu 
tells us that the word for ‘ a day ’ is ‘ g?^: ’ and not ‘ g^rjr' 
Thirdly, we do not even find the two words and g^^Tt. 
used in a compound though they stand side by side, because 
Padapatha separates them. We once meet with the 
sing, of g^g?: i. e. gi^gi in R. V. III. 49. 4, which is used 
with the genetive plural ^gf as ggf g^g?;, clearly intiicating 
that the termination added to g^ is a verbal one ( ) 

and is subjective ( gjgf?: ), and according to Panini tj. 2 . 15, 
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the compound of the two words is impossible. In case of 
‘ ’ the word ‘ ’ being indeclinable, Fanini’s 

rule is not violated. Besides, the Vedic words are not bound 
by Panini’s rules as the famous saying lays down — 
So the instance of goes to 

confirm our statement that ‘ is formed from the root 

‘ vas ’ by the addition of 

The two words ‘ ’ and ‘ ’ are always used 

separately as we have poi'ited out above, often with, 
and sometimes without, the intervention of any word or 
words. Each of them is used independently also without 
being accompanied by the other. Once the word ‘ ’ 

is found in plural as in K V. I. 179. 1 ; there is found 

also the repetition ( effect ) of the word ‘ ’ as a 

compound of ‘ ’ am 1 in R V. X. 60. 103 but 

no such use is found of 

We may call here other commentators for the support 
of our statement. This very stanza of Rgveda I. 1. 7, 
occurs in Vajasaneya Samhitn III. 22, where Uvata and 
MahiJharu, the well-known Commentators of that text, 
interpret the word f nf^- 

firttf I ET-Tre) 

^ l e. the word is a vocative; ‘do?a’ 

is a synonym of night ; and the root ‘ vas ’ is to dwell ; one 
who is habituated to dwell at night is ' do-,avastar ’ and the 
same addressed, is Uvata, for the support of his 

statement, calls in sacerdotal quotation as ^ ^ ^cfl” 

?r5q^¥?i ? Frf 

■ This legend shows that 
there is no necessity of conjecturing the meaning of ‘shining ’ 
for the root ‘ vas where we can do very we.il with the usual 
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meaning of ‘ dwelling. ’ Mahidhara also says the same thing 
by adding to it ET^Tf^ STj^T EJUf- 

Oldenberg has very well pointed out that the authors 
of A^valayana Srauta Sutra and Sankhayana Grhya Sutra* 
use this word clearly as a vocative. ASvalayana, while 
addressing Agni, uses this epithet and instructs how to 
address him in the morning and in the evening He says 

I nicT: ma^^issTfr! » 

A. S. S. Ill 12.4 ; Oldenberg, in his comment on this 
word in S. B. E. XLVI, p. 4, admits that he takes the 
word as a vocative, but does not feel sure ,of his position. 
Let us quote the note here fully. “I have translated ‘dosava- 
star’ as a vocative, which, as is rendered very probable by the 
accent, was also the opinion of the dicskeuests of the 
Sarnhita text. The author of the sacrificial formula which 
is given in A^val. Siau. Ill . 12.4 and Saftkh, Grh. V. 5.4 
evidently understood the word in the same way ; there 
Agni is invoked as ‘Dosavastar' and as ‘Pratarvastar ’ as 
shining in the darkness of evening and as shining in the morn- 
ing. That this may indeed be the true meaning of the word 
is shown by Rgveda III. 49.4, where Indra is called 
‘ Ksapam Vasta ’ the illuminator of nights. (Ksapam is 
gen. plur ; not sing, as Bartholomae Bezzanbergefs Reitrage 
XV, 208. takes it.) The very frequent pa^mgeg, Iwicsver, 
in which ease-forms of dosa stand in opposition to words mtaning 
‘dawn’ or ‘morning’ — which words in most cases are derived 
from the root ‘ vas’, strongly favour the opinion of Gfaedioke 
( Der Accusativm. in Veda. 177, note 3 ) and K. F. 
Johansson (Bezzenbergen’s Beitrage XIV. 163) who give to 
dosavastar the meaning ‘ in the darkness and in the morning 

« A. S. S. III. 12.4; 2. S. G. S, V. 5.4; 

13 
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Thi» translation very well suits all Rgvtda passages in tvhioh 
the word occurs. If this opinion is accepted, domvastar very 
probably ought to he written and accented as two independent 
words, dosa vastar. See M. Muller, Ph 3 'sical Religion, p. 173 etc. 

We have already shown the absurdity of his statement 
in the underlined passages as the accent would not allow 
us to do so; moreover in R.V. VII. 15. 15 there is clear 
repetition and the word ‘ vastar ’ is never used independently 
for ‘ a day ’. 

Griffith translates this word ‘ dosavastar ’ as a dispeller 
of night. He does not seem to prefer this meaning of 
‘shining’ or his own meaning ‘dispeller of night’ in the rest 
of the two passages. There he renders them by ‘ eve and 
morning ’. So in VII. 15. 15 he is obliged to translate 
the word ‘ ’ by 'day and night’. The word 

‘dosa’ may mean ‘ the eve ’ but the word ‘ ’ does 

not and ‘ ’ never means ‘the morning.’ Moreover 

•v 

the accent is to be ignored. Even then there is hardly any 
difference in meaning between ‘ morn and eve ’ and ‘ day 
and night ’, to use both of which will meanopure tautology. 

Panini’s Dhatupatha does not give the meaning 
‘ to shine ’ for ' vas.’. It gives onij' two meanings ‘ ’ 

and ; Macdonell in his Vedic 

Grammar for Students enlists this root meaning ‘ to 
shine ’, the forms of which are very similar to those of 
‘ As the Indian Scholars were never aware 

of this meaning they have always taken ‘ vas ’ as meaning 
‘ to wear ’ or ‘ to dwell as we have shown above. 
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( To be continued 


VI.— AN INDEX TO THE KAMAYANA. 

(Continued from Vol. VI.) 

By Manmatha Nath Ray. 

GAVAYA — The Vanara chief who partook in the corona- 
tion ceremony of Sugriva (IV. 26. 35). Laksmana passed by his 
richly furnished hou.se in Kiskindha (IV. 33.9). 

Supplied Sugriva with 5 krors of Vanaras (IV. 39. 
23). Sugriva wanted to send him to the South in search of 
Sita (IV. 413) Having ran-sacked the Vindhyas, entered the 
Rksa cave along with Hanumin in search of water (IV 50. 
1 — 8). Appointed leader of the expeditionary force by Rama 
(VI. 4. 15). (VI. 26. 44). Fought at 

the south gate under Angada (VI, 41. 39 — 40). Ran about 
here and there defending the army (VI. 42. 31). Attacked 
Ravana with huge stones but* disabled (VI. 59. 42 — 43). 
Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 73. 59). On the occasion of 
Rama’s coronation fetched water from the Western seas 
(VI. 128,55). Created by the gods to help Rama (VII. 36.48). 

GAVAKSA — The Vanara Chief who partook in the 
coronation ceremony of Sugriva (IV. 26. 35). Laksmana 
passed by his richly furnished house in Kiskindha (IV. 33. 9). 
Lord of the Go-langulas. In response to 

Sugrlva’s call supplied lOOO krores of Vanaras (IV. 39. 19). 
Sugriva wanted to send him to the South in search of Sita 
(IV, 41. 3). Having ran sacked the Vindhyas, entered the 
R.k§a » cave in search of water (IV. 50. 1 — 8). In 
reply to Angada’s appeal told that he could jump 20 
Yojanas (IV. 65. 3). Appointed leader of the expeditionary 
force to the south by Rama (VL 4. 15). The lord of the 
f%rig»3T: (VI. 27. 32— 3S). Fought 
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at the south gate under Afigada (VI. 41. 39—40). 

ilTcfilT 5r; Stood beside Rama with his 

soldiers (VI. A2. 28). Ran about here and there defending 
the arm}' (VI. 42. 31). Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 46 20). 
Carefully guarded the Vanara army (VI. 47. 2 — 4). Attacked 
Ravapa with a huge stone but disabled (VI. 59. 42 — 43). 
Guarded the gates carefully at the desire of Rama (VI. 61. 
37). Attacked Kumbhakarna but was wounded (VI. 67. 
24 — 28). Wounded by Indrajit rVI. 73. 59), Wounded 
by Mabaparsva (VI. 98 11b Created by the gods to help 
Rama (VIT. 36. 48). Greeted and honored by Rama 
(VII. 39. 211. 

GADHI — Born after the celebration of the Putresti 
Sacrifice (1.34.5;. Father of Vi.ivamitra (1.34.6) 

and Satyavati (I. 34. 7). Son of Knsanabha (I. 51. 19). 
Admitted the supremacy of Ravaaa (VII. 19. 5). 

GANDHARA — The Land of the Gandharvas. Con- 
quered by Bharata on behalf of his sons (VII. 101. 11). 

GAYATRI — Her temple at Agastya’s hermitage visited 
by Rama (III. 12 20). .Accompanied Rama on the occasion 
of his Great Renunciation (VII. 109. 8). 

GARGYA — A great Rsi of the east who came to greet 
Rama on his return home (VII. 1. 2). Preceptor of Raja 
Yudhajit of Kekaya ; son of Afigirasa 
Came to Ayodhya with rich presents to deliver a message from 
Rama’s uncle and was respectfully received by Rama 
(VII. 100. 1 — 5). In compliance with the request of Rama 
(Vlf. 100. 6 8) delivered the message of Yudhajit, viz. he 
should annex the country watered by the Sindhu which was 
then being ruled by the Gandharvas (VII. 100. 8 — 13). Led 
the van of Bharata’s army (VII. 100. 20), 
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G A LAV A — A great I^si of the east who came to greet 
Rama on his return home (VII. 1. 2 )- Established peace 
between Ravana and Mandhata by acting as the mediator 
(VII. 23 (c). 55—56). 

GRAMANl — A Gandharva Chief who dwelt in the 
sandal forests of the Rsabha Hills Tf^gTJIlf|I=35: 

(IV, 41. 41 — 43). t Married his daughter 

Devavati to Sukesa. (VII. 5. 1 — 3). 

GIRIVRAJA (i) — A town founded by Vasu, the 
son of Kusa ; also called Vasumati after the name of the 
founder. Surrounded by the five hills through which flows 
the Sona, also known as the Sumagadhi (1. 32. 8-9). 

GIRIVR.AJA pi) — Vasistha’s messengers arrived at 
that town. [Probably the chief town of Kekaya] ill. 68.21-22). 

GUH.A — The loid of the Ni'^adas whom Rama met at 
Srhgaverapura during his e.xile. He accompanied the Princes 
as far as Citrakcita tl. 1. 30). His meeting with Rama 
fores- en liy Vaimiki (I. .114). 

also known as 

(II. 50. 33). Went to receive Rama on foot with his relatives 
and officers (II. 50. 34). Embraced Rilma with suitable 
words and offered food etc. (II, 50. 36-39). Asked his men 
to offer fodder and water to Rama'.s hor.=es (II. 50. 47). 
Talked away the whole night with Laksmana and Sumantra 
(II. 50. 50). Asked Laksmana to go to sleep and offered 
to watgh Rilma with his men (II. 51. 2-7). Shed tears 
when Laksmana reeded his own and his brother’s sorrows 
(II, 51. 27). Laksmana having communicated Rama’s 
desire to cross the Gnoga asked his men to get ready a boat 
(II. 52. 4-6). When the boat arrived he informed Rama 
about it and asked him to board iL without delay (II. 52. 7-9). 
15 
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Requested by Rama fetched some milk of the banyan tree 
(11. 52. 68,'. Asked his men to mind their business when 
Rama etc. had taken their seats on ihe boat (II. 52. 77). 
Talked with Sumar.tia lor a long time after Rama had crossed 
the G-aiiga (II 57.1). Dismissed Sumantra (II. 57. 3). Ruled 
over Sriigaverapura etc. (H- 83. 20). Seeing the huge 
army of Bharata suspected his intentions towards Rama, 
so commanded his men to guard carefully the ford and 
advised his men to allow a safe passage to Bharata, 
only if his intentions were good (II. S4. 1-9). Approached 
Bharata with presents (II- S-1. 10). Being admitted into 
the presence of Bharata offered to entertain his army 
for the ni,eht (II. 84. 15-15). OfiereJ to accompany 
him to Rama’s place 1 ut questioned his intentions with 
regard to Rama (II. 85. 6-7) Praised Bharata for the 
nobility of his heart (II. 85. 1M3'. Consoled Bha’ata 
when he was overtaken with crief (II. S5. 22). Admired 
Lak=mana’s devotion to Rama ai d in support of his point 
related the fact that Lakjmana though requested by him 
did not go to sleep for Rama was lying on a bed of straws 
and then related howthev had departed for the fore.sts under 
his very eyes (II, 86 , 1-25). Pained to find Bharata lying 
unconscious (II. 87. 4). In reply to Bharata’s enquiries 
showed him the bed where Rama lay and narrated the 
services of Laksmana (II 87. 14-24). Next morning saw 
Bharata and enquired if he had slept well (II, 89. 4-5). 
Directed by Bharata asked his kinsmen to collect boats in 
which the army might cross the river (II. 89,, 8-9). 
Himself brought out a Svastika boat (II. 89. 12). 

Engaged by Bharata to locate the dwelling-place of 
Rama (II. 98 4). Followed Bharata on foot to see Rama 
(II. 98. 18). Embraced by Rama and Laksmana (II. 99 41), 
felWfiKtfe: (VI. 125. HI. 
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(Vi. 125. 5). At the desire of Rama, Hanuman informed 
him of the safe arrival of his intimate friend (VI. 125. 22-24). 

GUHYAKAS, The — A class of demi-Gods attending 
on Kuvera. Played wiih Kuvera on the banks of the tank 
on the Kailasa hills (IV. 43. 23). Went into raptures when 
Rama killed Kumbhakarna (VI. 67. 172). Came to witness 
the duel between Ati-Kaya and Liksmana (VI. 71. 65 1 . 
Accompanied Brahman to propitiate Vayu (Vil. 35. 64). 

GOKARNA — Where Bhagiratha retired to practise 
austerities (I. 42. 12'. Kesari left the Malyavan for — (V. 35. 
80). Ravana and his brothers practised austerities there 
(VII. 9. 47). 

GODAVARI, The — Flowed by the Pafica-Vati (III, 
13. 18). (in. i5. 1 1 ). grscrar: 

(III. 15. 12). 

’ftffcIT (HI, 15. 13), Rama etc. in exile set up their abode 
in the proximity of — (III. 15. 1113). Bathed there da ly 
(III. 16. 2). The rapidity of her flow s’owed 

down on the appearance of Ravana (III 46.7-8). 

^^21 (III. 49. 31). gftrfi ^Rgi (HI. 63.13). 

(III. 64. 3). After the abduction of Sita, Kama inquired it 
she knew the whereabouts of Sfia, but for fear of Ravana 
held her peace (III. 646-11). ?;fqt Sugrlva asked Angada 
to go there in search of Sita (IV. 41. 9|. Kama’s car passed 
across — (VI. 123. 45-49). 

GOPA — A Lord of the Gandharvas who entertained 
Bharka with music at the hermitage of Bharadvaja (II. 91. 
46). 

GO-PRATARA — A holy spot in the Sarayu; whoever of 
Rama’s followers and companions gave up his life there, 
proceeded to heaven (VII. 110. 22-24), 
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GOMA rl, The — crossed by the exiled Rama ; situated to 
the south of the Kosala territory. jftTcTT, ^T*T- 

^^T*TJIT (II- 49. 10-11). Crossed by Bharata on his return 
journey from Kekaya at Vinata (II. 71. 16). Sahrocana, the 
Vanara chief dwelt there formerly (VI. 26. 25). Hanuman 
crossed it (VI. 125. 26). On their way to the hermitage Sita 
and Laksmana spent a night on its bank (VII. 46. 19). 

GO-MUKHA — Son of Matali, and charioteer to Jayanta. 
Indrajit ovei whelmed him with arrows (VII. 28. 10). 

GOLABHA — A Gandharva chief who carried on a 
15 years’ war without intermission, with Valin, till he died 
in the sixteenth year. JTfIcWT (IV. 22. 

27 - 29 ). 

GAUT.AMA (i) — a sacrificial priest to Dalaratha (I 7. 5). 

( II. 67 2 ) Attended the court on the morning 
following Basarntha’s demise and advised Vasistha to appoint 
a king with.iut delay ( II. 67. 6-8 ). Helped Vasistha in 
conducting the coronattou ceremony of Rama ( VI, )2S. 60 ). 
Summoned by Rama enteied his presence chamber and 
w'as duly received ( VII. 74. 4-5 ). Witnessed the oath- 
taking ceremony of Sita in Rama's court ( VII. 96.5 ). 

G.AUT.AM.A (ii) — Practised austerities wdth his wife 
Ahalya in the outskirts of Mitlnla. ( I, 41.I4-I6 ). 

-Ahalya raped by India ( 1 48. 17-22 ). Hgljgf?!: While 
leaving the cottage Indra came upon him ( I. 48. 23 ). 

5^151^ ; ( I. 48.24). Angry at finding Indra 

in disguise pronounced a curse on him ( I, 48.26-27 ). 
Condemned his wife to pine for a thousand years till relieved 
by Rama, when he promised to take her back ( 1. 48.29-32 ). 
Retired to the Himalayas to practise austerities. 
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JIgT3<Ttt ( I- 48.33 ). Indra rendered through 

his influence (I. 49.10). Honored Rama and restored Ahalya 
to favor ( I. 49.21 ). Came from the north to greet Rama 
on his return home ( VII. 1. 5 ). At first Ahalya was 
deposited as a trust with him by Brahman and when his 
patience had been sufficiently tested, she was given in 
marriage. Indra having raped Ahalya, he cursed him and 
his wife and then predicted about her emancipation (VII. 
30.30-45). Lived near Vaijayantapura — the capital of Nimi 
( VII. 55.5-6 ). In the absence of Vasi.stha acted for him 
at Nimi’s sacrifice { VII. 55.11 ). 

GHANA. — A Raksasa chief whose palace was visited 
by Hanuman ( V. 6. 23 ). 

GHRTACi — The divine courtesan who as the wife 
of Kusanabha gave birth to a hundred daughters ( I. 32.11 ). 
Her help prayed for by Bharadvaja in the matter of enter- 
taining the retinue of Bharata ( II. 91 17 ). Vis'vjiuitra’s 
fancy for her for ten years referred to by Tara ( IV. 35.7 ). 

GHORA — Kilksasa chief whose house was burnt 
down by Hanuman ( V. 54. 13 ). 

CAKRA — A Rak.sasa chief whose palace was visited by 
Hanuman (V. 6. 24.) 

CAKRAVAN, The — A hill situated in the fourth 
part of the Western Sea. There rests a big wheel of a 
hundred spokes manufactured by Visvakarman. There 
Visnu captured the conch-shell and the wheel after killing 
the Danavas, Pancajana and Hayagriva. Sugriva asked 
Susena and others to ran-sack its caves and valleys in search 
of Sita (IV. 42. 27—29). 

CA14PA — A Vanara chief who joined the expeditionary 
force against Ravatja ; (VI. 26, 27 — 28). 
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CAl^ipALA, The — Bluish in appearance, rude, wearing 
blue cloths, with dishevelled hair,’, wearing garlands offered 
at the funeral pyre, besmeared in ashes and wearing orna- 
ments made of iron (I. 58. 10 — 11). 

CANPODARl-sFiTi^JffsiT The Raksa^i guard of Sita who 
threatened to devour her if she did not yield to the embraces 
of Ravana (V. 2-4. 38 — 41). 

CANDAN .A. FORESTS, The- The Vanara population 
thereof joined the expeditionary force of Rama under 
Sahrocana f'/I. 2o. 22). 

CANDRA, The — Hills in the Kslroda sea, on which 
grew medicinal herbs (VI 50 31). 

CANDRA — Born of the IWroda Sea 

(VII. 23. 22). Stands 80,000 leagues above the Iliiky 
Way When assai.ed by Ravana, burnt him 

with his ‘burning-cold’ r.ys — (VII. 23 (d). 
15—18). zlftrTTg! (VII. 23 (d). 20), 

fsSBrrs: (VII. 23 (d). 23). Won the 

high position by celebrating the Rjaasuya Sacrifice. 

(VII. 83 7). 

C.ANDRAKANTA— A town, (VII. 

10.2. 5). In the MaJla Bhumi f^tsaicTI 
(VII. 102. 9). 

CANDRA-KETU. — Son of Eak^maiia, 

IffwSfW: (VII. 102. 2). qps Made king of the Malla-Bhumi 
(VII. 102. 9). 

CANDRA-CITRA — A country in the West. Sugriva 
sent Sujena etc. there in search of Sita (IV. 42, 6) . 
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CARAIVAS, The — In accordance with the desire of 
Brahman, produced Vanara children who would render 
assistance to Rama. (^‘ Ruled over 

by Indra (1. 45. 45). Lived on the heights of the Himalayas 
(I. 48. 33). Requested by Indra to get his testicles restored 
(I. 49. 1-4). Dcv’clt in the hermitage of Vasi.jtba (1.51.23). 
Appeased the wroth of Siva and Visnu (I. 75. J8-19). 
Witnessed the duel between Kama and Paras'u-Rama (1. 76. 
10). Prayed for the success of Rama when he fought with 
Khara (III. 23. 27-29’i. Came to see the fight (III. 24. l9). 
Praised Rama profusetv and indicated their joy on the 
destruction of Khara Til. 30. 29-33) Ravana passed through 
groves frequented by them (TIL 35. 15). They talked over 
the abduction of Stta amongst themselves (III. 54 10). Lived 
on the banks of the Sona {IV. 40.33;. Hsunted the Sudar^ana 
Lake for the sake of pleasure (IV. 40. 41). Haunted 
the Mahendra Hills TV 41. 22). Haunted the Puspitaka 
Hills (IV. 41. 28). Denizens of the at-ria! regions (V. 1. 1). 
Saw Hanum§n disappearing for a moment in the jaws of 
Siihhika (V. 1. 184). Were surprised to find Lanka being 
reduced to ashes bv Hanuman and were still more surprised 
when they found that Sita had escaped unscathed (V. 55. 
29-32). Paid compliments to Rama when his army crossed 
the sea (VI. 22. 84-85). Prayed for the welfare of the 
universe while Indrajit fought with Lak{-mana (VI. 89. 3S). 
Became deeply concerned when Ravana overpowered Rama 
(VI. 102. 30t. Went into rapture> on (he death of Ravana 
(VI. 108. 30). Denizens of the tliird atmt spheric region 
(VII 23 (d). 5). Greeted Arjuni on the defeat of Ravana 
(VII. 32. 65). 

CITRAKOTA, The — Being advised by Bharadvaja, 
Rama with his brother and wife set up his abode there 
(I. 1. 31), During hi.s stay there DaSaratha died of grief 
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(I. 1. 32-33). Bharata went to him and pressed him hard 
to return home. But Rama refused (I. 1. 33-37). For fear 
of being disturbed by the citizens, Rama moved on thence 
to the Dandaka forests (I. 1. 40). Rama’s visit foreseen by 
Valmiki (I. 3. 15). Ten Krosas from Prayaga. 

^Rcf: (If. 54 28-2y). So long as a man 

looks at its peaks, he thinks of doing noble deeds and his 
mind is not overtaken by folly (II. 54. 30). Wherefrom 
numerous Rsis with shrive!led-up heads have proceeded to the 
heaven after practising austerities for a hundred years fll. 54. 
31). (H- 54 3R). qTHR’TiT^II^rT: 

(H. 54. 39). iT5irT5lffl^f%cT; 

(11. 54 . 40). TiJrnrtq: Infected with 

elephants ar.d the deer (II. 54 41-42). Crowded with 
streams, water-falls, caves, fissures .and rivulet-; resounding 
with the cooing of the Kokilas and the hipw'ings, and haunted 
by parties of elephants and h.rds of deer (II. 54. 42-43). 
Its scenic beauty described (II. 56. 6-11; 13 15). Rama 
etc. reached theie (II 56. 12). The pleasant sight of which 
effaced the memory of separation from Ayodhva (11. 56. 35). 
Three yojanas and a half from Bharadvaja's hermitage 
tll. 92. 10). Described by Bharata (If. 93. 
7-19). Bharata reached there (II. 99. 14). Before taking 
his dep.-irture Bharata walked round it (II, 113. 3). The 
Rsis who lived there were oppressed by the Raksasas 

(III. 6 17). ?!IT: 

»TRT5^7giT?m't (V. 38. 13-14). Rama’s car passed across — 
(VI. 123. 49-50). 

CITRA-RATHA — an old counsellor and charioteer of 
Rama. On the eve of his exile, Rama instructed 
Laksmana to rnake valuable presents to him (II. 32. 17-18). 
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COLIN— rrg;T^f^; gwigR: Practised the 

Brahma austerities (I. 33. 11). Tended by the Gandharvi 
Somada ( I. 33. 12 ). Pleased with her devotion asked her 
the way in which he might recompense her (I. 33. 13-14). 

: ( I. 33. 15 ). In fulfilment of her desire 
(I. 33. 15-17) granted her a mind-born son, Brahmadatta 
by name. sTgTfq': (J. 33. 18. ). 

CAITRA-RATHA (i) — A forest crossed by Bharata on 
his way back from Kekaya ( II. 71. 4 ). 

CAITRA-RATHA (ii)^ — The gardens of Kuvera in the 

land of the Uttara Kurus ( 11. 91. 19 ). The garlands which 
< 

could be seen only there appeared in Prayaga by the might 
of Bharadvaja ( II. 91. 48 ). Destroyed by Ravana ( III. 32. 
15-16). Where reigns the Spring season throughout the 
year (III. 73. 8). 

COLA — A country in the South. Sugrlva asked 
Ahgada to go there in search of Sita ( IV. 41. 12 ). 

CYAVANA — A great Rsi who practised austerities on 
the Himalaya. A scion of the family of Bhrgu ( I. 70. 31- 
32 ). In reply to the queen Kfilindl’s prayer ( I. 70. 29-33 ) 
predicted that she would give birth to a son “ with poison ” 
+ (I- 70. 34-35). (1. 70.32). 

( I. 70. 34 ). Led a deputation of Rsis to Rama ( VII. 60, 4 ). 
In reply to Satrughna’s query (VII. 67. 1-2), described 
how Havana destroyed Mandhata of the Iksvaku line, then 
advised him to kill him at a time when he would come out 
leaving his .arms behind (VIl. 67. 3-26). A descendant of 
Bhrgu; "consulted by Budha with regard to Ila (VII. 90. 5 ). 
Witnessed the oath-taking ceremony of Sita in Rama’s Court 
( VIT. 96. 4). 

CHAYA-GRaHA — A Raksast. Hanuman’s visit to 
her fore-seen by Valmiki (I, 3. 28). 

16 
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JATAPURA — A town in the West. Sugriva sent 

Su$ena etc. there in search of Sita ( IV. 42. 13 ). 

JATAYU— A vulture of the Pancavati forest killed by 
Kavana (I. 1. 53). The carcase burnt by Rama (I. 1. 54). His 
death foreseen by Valmiki ( I. 3. 21 ) On his way to Pancavati 
Havana met him. 14.1). In 

reply to Rama’s enquiries ( III. 14. 2) introduced himself as 
his father’s friend ( III. 14. 3). As such honoured by Rama 
who further asked him to trace his descent and his name 
( III, 14. 4 ). Did so accordingly and incidentally narrated 
the history of the creation (III. 14. 5-32). Son of Aruna and 
Syenl and brother of Sampati (III. 14. 33). Offered to look 
after Slta during the absence of Rama and Laksmana (III. 
14.34). Embraced by Rama closely (III. 14. 35). 
Appointed protector of Slta, as such accompanied Kama into 
the Paiica-vati (III. 14. 36). Seen by Slta while she was 
being abducted by Ravana and charged to give that piece 
of information to Rama and Laksmana'' ( III. 49.36-40 ). 
Roused from sleep by the cries of Slta, saw her being abducted 
by Ravana ( HI. 50.1 ). 

(HI. 50.2). Advised Ravana not to molest 
the innocent Rama and then challenged him to fight a duel 
(III. 50.3-28 ). viiy (HI. 50.3). 

( III. 50.4 ). Born 60,000 years ago, 
since then he had been ruling over his ancestral 
dominions ( III. 50.20 ). Fought a hard-contested battle 
with Ravana in the aerial regions in the course of which 
scratched his body mercilessly, broke two bows and his, chariot; 
killed the horses and the charioteer, and unseated Ravana from 
his car. Praised by all creatures for his bravery. Wounded 
Ravana with his bills and talons, lopped off his set of left 
arms. At last his wings and talons were cut off by Ravana 
and he dropped down mortally wounded (111.51.1-43). 
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( in. 51.13 ). ( III. 51.15 ). 

(III. 51.18). (III. 51.33). STJUcr^gjirTg^: 

(III. 51.35). (III. 51.38). (III. 51. 

41 ). ( HI. 51. 

45 ). His luss mourned by Sita ( 111. 51.46 ). Finding Rama 
rushing at him with his bow and arrow drawn ready for use, 
informed him of the abduction of Sita by Ravana, the story 
of his resistance and the mortal wounds inflicted by the 
enemy ( III. 67.13-20 ). Embraced by Rama ( III. 67.21 ). 
In reply to Rama's anxious enquiries ( III. 68.1-7 ) told that 
Ravana had taken her towards the south by the aerial route, 
foretold that Rama would recover Sita in no time by destroy, 
ing the might of Ravana. So saying died vomitting blood 
mixed with flesh ( III. 68.8-17 ). His death mourned by 
Rama and Laksmana who duly performed his last rites (III. 
63. 18-38 ). His whole-hearted devotion to the cause of 
Rama highly praised by Ahgada in the presence of Sampati 
( IV. 56, 9-14). ( IV. 56.12). gtrjif: 

(IV. 56.21 ). His death at the hands of Ravana described 
by Ahgada ( IV. 57. 9-11 ). Accompanied by his brother, 
Sampati, vanquished Indra, but was overcome by Surya 
(IV. 58. 4-6). ( IV. 60. 19). Dropped down 

senseless in Janasthana ( IV. 61. 16). Remembered gratefully 
by Sita (V. 26. 16-17 ). 

JATl — A great Naga chief vanquished by Ravana 
(VI. 7. 9 ). 

JAN AKA I — Son of Mithi and founder of the royal line 
of theojanakas. His son was Udavasu ( I. 71. 4). 

JAN AKA II— Raja of Mithila. 

(1.13.21). His future relation with Das'aratha predicted 
by Vasistha. Sumantra deputed to fetch him to Ayodhya 
to witness the performance of the ASvamedha (I. 13. 22). 
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Celebrated a sacrifice which was attended by 
Visvamitra, Rama and Laksmana (I. 31. 6). In possession 
of a wonderful jewel of bows (1. 31. 7). JI^TrJlT (!■ 31. 11). 
Ruled over Mithila (I. 48. 10). Received Visvamitra etc. 
warmly, accompanied by due forms (I. 50. 6-8). Offered 
them seats and then asked the Rsi to wait till the Devas 
appeared to claim their due shares (I. 50. 12-16). Enquired 
about Rama and Laksmana (I. 50. 17-21). Visvamitra 
after relating their adventures told him that they had come 
to examine the Great Bow (I. 50. 22-25). Having eulogised 
Visvamitra took leave of him to attend the sacrificial session 
(I. 65. 31-39) (I. 65. 39). Next morning 

received Visvamitra and the Princes in audience. 

(I. 66. 1-3). (I. 66. 4b On being requested by 

Visvamitra to show the bow to the Princes tl. 66. 4-6) 
related the history of the bow and concluded by promising 
to marry Slta to Kama if he could bend the bow (I. 66. 7-26). 
At the request of Vi.svamitra, asked his men to bring the 
bow — garlanded and besmeared in scents (I. 67. 1-2). When 
the bow was brought in (I. 67. 3-5) in glowing terms 
described its potency, how it had baffled the attempts of 
the Devas and the Asuras, what to speak of men ; then asked 
Visvamitra to show it to the Princes (I. 67. 7-11). The 
noise produced by the cracking bow did not overpower him 
(I. 67. 19). Congratulated Rama on his success 

and requested permission to send his men to Ayodhya to 
bring Dasaratha over to Mithila (I. 67. 20-26). With the 
consent of Visvamitra, did so (I. 67. 27). Learning that 
Dagaratha had reached Videhs, made arrangements for 
receiving him formally. (I. 69. 7). Received him 

warmly and proposed to celebrate the marriage next morning 
(I. 69. 8-13). Performed the rites and ceremonies connected 
with marriage at night. (I. 69. 18). Next morning 
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sent for his brother Ku^adhvaja from Sankasya (I. 70. 1-4). 
On his arrival the two brothers seated themselves on the 
thrones and sent for Dasaratha and the Princes (I. 70. 9-12). 

(I- 70. 9). (I. 70. 10). (I. 70. 11). 

On hearing out Vasistha who recited the genealogical table 
of the Iksvakus (I. 70. 14-45) traced his own descent from 
Nimi and described how he annexed Sankasya and gave it 
away to his brother (I. 71. 1-19). Promised to give Sita 
in marriage to Rama and his second daughter, Urmila, to 
Laksmana (I. 71. 20 - 22 ). Requested Dasaratha to perform 
the rites and ceremonies preceding the marriage ceremony 
which was to take place on the third day (1.71.23-24). 
At the request of Vasistha and Visvamitra consented to 
give the two daughters of Kusadhvaja in marriage to Bharata 
and Satrughna (I. 72. 11-12). Honored the two Rsis 
(I. 72. 15). (I. 72. IS). Vasistha having 

sought for permission to introduce the groom’s party, gladly 
gave it and said that he too was ready with the girls (1.73.10- 
lb-) (I. 73. 13). Requested Vasistha 

to conduct the ceremony (I. 73. 18-19) . When the fire 
was lit up and the offerings were made by Vasistha, he 
placed Sita in front of the fire facing Rama, then he formally 
requested Rama to accept his daughter Sita as his hfe-long 
companion. So saying he sprinkled the holy water on them 
(I. 73. 24-28). Asked Laksmana to put his hands in those 
of Urmila (I, 73. 30-31) ; Bharata in those of Mandavi 
(I. 73, 31-32) ; Satrughna in those of Srutakirti (I. 73. 32 - 
33). Gave suitable presents to his daughters while they 
were° leaving for Ayodhya (1. 74. 3-7). Not invited by 
Dasaratha while the latter intended to appoint Rama as the 
Crown-Prince (II. 1. 48). Presented with a few weapons 
on the occasion of a sacrifice by Varuna, which he passed 
on to Rama at the time of latter’s marriage (II. 31. 29-30). 
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Remembered by Kausalya on the death of Dasaratha (II, 
66. 7; 11). (II- 66. 11). Sita introduced 

herself as the daughter of — ; Jl^TcRt (111. 47. 3). Rama 
guessed the grief of Janaka when he would learn the fate 
of his d-iughter (111.62. I2-I4J. RemeLubered by Rama 
while mourning the loss of Sita (IV. 1. 106). The jewel 
given him by Indra, was transferred to Sita at time of her 
marriage (V. 66. 4-5). Dismissed by Rama with due 
honour (VII. 38. 2-7). 

JANAMEJAYA — The blind old father prayed that his 
son who had been killed by Dasaratha might go to the abode 
where Janamejaya dwelt (II. 64. 42). 

JANASTHANA — Surpanakha was an inhabitant of that 
place (I. 1. 46). Had a colony of 14000 Rfiksasas who were 
killed by Rama (I. 1. 47—48). For fear of the Raksasas the 
ascetic-colony moved from — (II. 116. 11 — 25). Inhabited 
by Khara and other Raksasas 'III. 1'-!. 25), The news of the 
massacre of the Raksasas communicated to Ravana by 
Akampana (III. 31. 1 — 2). The same fact communicated to 
Marica by Ravana (III. 31 4O). Having Killed Marica Rama 
hastened towards — (HI, 44. 27). Charged by Sita to carry the 
news of her abduction to Ram.i (III. 49. 30). 

(HI. 67. 5 — 6). Rama’s aerial car 
passed across — (VI. 123. 42 — 45). Modern name of the 
Dandaka (VII, 81. 20). 

JAMADAGNI — Son of Rcika and father of Parasu-Rama. 
Received the great Vai.snava Bow from his father. Killed by 
Raja Kartavirya Arjuna when he had laid aside his weapons. 

(1.75,22—24). Came from 

the north to greet Rama on his return home (VII. 1. 6). 

JAMBU-MALl — A Rak.sasa chief whose palace was 
visited by Hanuman (V. 6. 21.) At the desire of Ravaija 
(V. 42. 44) fought a duel with Hauumau and wis kiUel 
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(V. 44. 1 — 18). Son of Prahasta. 

(V. 44. 1). ?:?F.rrT5^it5T?:5a^:t 

fsrfTTJT^IfT: (V. 44. 2). (V. 44. 6). 

(V. 44. 13). (V. 44. 18). Hanuman set 

fire to his house (V. 54. 11). Fought a duel with Hanuman 
(VI. 43. 7). Wounded Hanuman on the breast (VI. 43.21). 

JAMBUDViPA — Surrounded by hills, dug open by 
Sagara’s sons (I. 39. 22). Lies to the north of Saumanas Mt. 
(IV. 40 59). 

J AM BU-PRASTHA — A village where Bharata on his 
way back from Kekaya, broke his journey (II. 71. 11), 

JAMBHA — A Vanara chief who hurried on the invading 
army to the South during its march to Lanka (VI. 4. 36). 

JAYANTA (i) — A counsellor of Dasaratha (I. 7. 3). Went 
out to receive Rama on his return (VI. 127. 11). 

JAYANTA (ii) — A messenger sent by Vasistha on the 
death of Das'aratha to bring b.ack Bharata to Ayodhya (11.68.5). 
Reached Raja-grha ( II. 70 I ). Well-received by the Raja 
and the prince, approached Bharata, delivered Vasi.stha’s 
message and handed over the presents to him ( II. 70.2-5 ). 
Replied to Bharata’s enquiries and requested him to make 
haste ( II. 70.11-12 ). 

JAYANTA (iii) — Son of Indra and Sack 5irH:Ti^cT : I 
Fought a duel with Megha-nSda, at the head of the divine 
army. At last abducted by his maternal grandfather, 
Puloma ( VII. 28.6-20 ). 

JAYA — A daughter of Daksa. Gave birth to hundreds 
of weapons ( I. 21.15 ). Having been granted a boon she 
produced fifty invisible weapons as sons for the destruction 
of the Asuras ( I. 21.16 ). 

JALODA SEA, The — One found oneself there after 
crossing the Ksfroda ocean. I 1” the waters 
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of which Brahman placed the ocean-firc arising out of the 
wrath of Aurva Rsi. Where one hears the continuous 
sound of lamentation raised by the water animals for fear of 
being burnt to death ( IV. 40.47-49 ). Sweet-watered 
( IV. 40.50 ). Sugriva asked Vinata to go there in search 
of Sita ( IV. 40.16 ). 

JAVA — Father of Viradha the Raksasa ( III, S.5 ). 

JAHNU — A Rsi whose sacrificial area was overflooded 
by Ganga. Being angry he drank off the water. Appeased 
by the Devas etc. who conceded that Gafiga was his daughter. 
Released her by way of the ears ( I. 43.25-38 ). 

JATA-RUPA-SILA, The — Hills situated to the north 
of the Jaloda Seas. 13 Yojanas in length. l 

There dwelt the moon-white snake which supported the Earth. 
Sugriva asked Vinata to go there in quest of Sita 
( IV. 40. 50-51 ). 

JABALI — A sacrificing priest of Dasaratlia ( I, 7.b ), 
Came to Ayodhya when sent for by the king for performing 
the Asvamedha ( I, 8.6 ). On the way to Jrlithila the 
coveyance carrying him preceded that of Dasaratha { I. 
69.5-6 ). On the morning following the death of Dasaratha 
attended the court and advised Vasistha to appoint a king 
without delay ( II. 67.5-8 ). : (11.108.1). In 

support of Bharata tried to persuade Rama to return to 
Ayodhya by preaching his Epicurian views. In short, he wanted 
Rama to believe that he owed no duties to his father 
who was dead and gone and that in pursuit of visionary 
ideals, he ought not to resign things which were » sure 
to come fll. 108. 2-18). 

[Jabali did not believe in the efficacy of graddhas, 
Sacrifices, asceticism, gifts and worshipping the gods (II, 108 
14-16)]. Seeing that Rama had taken his argument in an 
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unfavourable light, excused himself by saying that he was 
not an atheist, but did reason in that way simply to persuade 
him to return to Ayodhj'a (II. 109. 37-39). Returned to 
Ayodhya with Bharata. (H. 113. 2). Helped 

Vasistha in conducting the coronation ceremony of Rama 
(VI. 12S. 60). Summoned by Rama entered his presence- 
chamber and was duly received (VII. 74. 4-5). Consulted 
by Rama on the eve of his A.5vamedha sacrifice (VII. 91. 2). 
Witnessed the oath-taking ceremony of SUa at Rama’s court 
(VII. 96. 2). 

JAMBAVAN — A beat created by Brahma from his 
yawn (I. 17. 7). Partook in the coronation ceremony of 
Sugriva (IV. 26. 35). Laksmana passed by his richly 
decorated house at Ki?kindha (IV. 33. 11), 

HgT^SIl: Supplied 10 Krores of soldiers to Sugriva (IV. 39. 
26-27). Sugriva wanted to send him to the south in search 
of SUa. rrlrai: ( iv. 41. 2). Having ran-sacked the Vindhyas 
entered the Rk-i-a cave in search of water ( IV. 50. 1-8 ). 
The words of Sampati put him in high glee and anxiously 
enquired if any body had seen Sitii being abducted by Ravana 
( IV. 59. 1-4 ). The oldest of all the Vanara chiefs. In reply 
to Angada’s appeal told that even at that advanced age he 
could easily jump across 90 }ojanas (IV. 65. 10-17). In 
reply to Angada’s offer (IV. 65. 18-19) persuaded him that he 
should give his servants the first chance ( IV. 65. 20-27 ). 

( IV. 65. 20 ) ( IV. 65. 28 ). In reply 

to Angada’s protest ( IV. 65. 28-32) suggested the name of 
Hanuman who alone could carry out the task ( IV. 65. 33< 
35). Bescribing the early life of Hanuman and his marvel- 
lous adventures, appealed to him to gird up his loins for 
jumping across the sea — since he had become old and cripple 
( IV. 66. 1-37 ). Went round the earth 21 times at the time 
of Vamana Avatara and threw heaps of medicines into the sea 
17 
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by churning which, the Amrta w'as produced ( IV. 66. 32-33). 
Finding Hanuman ready to take a leap across the sea extend- 
ed a hearty send-off and promised to do penance standing on 
one leg till he returned safely (IV. 67. 30-35). On hearing the 
loud roars of Hanuman on his return journey ( V. 57. 14-18) 
told the Vanaras about his success (V. 57. 22-23). 

( V. 57. 22). Asked Hanuman to describe to them in detail 
everything that happened since he left them ( V. 58. 3 — 6 ). 

V. 60. 14). In reply to Afigada’s proposal ( V. 60. 
1-13) said that they should carrj' out the orders of Rama 
and Sugriva to the very letter, so proposed that they should 
return without delay with this piece of news ( V. 60. 14-20). 
Placed in charge of the flank of the invading army by 
Rama (VI. 4. 20). Did as directed (VI. 4. 34). 

(VI. 17. 45). In reply to Rama’s request ( VI. 17. 
31-33) thought they had reasons to suspect the motives of 
Bibhisana (VI. 17.45 — 46 ). Placed in charge of the flank 
of the army (VI. 24. 17). Younger brother of Jambavan, 
mightier than his brother ( VI. 27. 10. ) 

( VI. 27. 11). Helped Indra during his 
wars with the Asuras (VI. 27. 12). Son of Gadgada 
(VI. 30. 20). Was to lead the attack against the 
central fortress along with Bibhl-.ana (VI. 37. 32 ). 
Fought near the central stronghold with his army ( VI. 
41.44-45 ). Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 46. 19). Carefully 
guarded the Vanara army ( VI. 47.2-4 ). At the desire of 
Sugrfva (VI. 50. 8 — 10) re-assembled the disorganised 
Vanara army ( VI. 50. ll). Killed Mahanada ( VI. 58 22 ). 
Wounded by Indrajit ( VI. 73. 45). 

Covered with arrows, appeared like extinguishing fire ( VI. 74 . 
14 ). In reply to Bibhisana’s query ( VI. 74. 15 ) haltingly said 
that he could recognise him by his voice as he had lost his 
eyes; further enquired if Hanuman till then lived (VI. 74. 
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16-18). In reply to Bibhisana’s query (VI. 74. 19-20) said 
that he cared much for the life of Hanuman because every 
wrong would be set right if he lived (VI. 74 21-23 ). When 
Hanuman came (VI. 74. 24) directed him to go to the 
Osadhi Paivata and requested him to fetch four medicines 
that wonld revive the Vanaras (VI. 74. 26 — 34). At the 
desire of Rama (VI. 76. 56-57 ) ran to the assistance of 
Ahgada ( VI. 76. 60 ). In obedience to Rama’s order (VI. 
83. 1-3) proceeded to the battle-field with his R.k 5 as to 
render assistance to Hanuman (VI. 83. 4). But stopped on 
the way by Hanuman, he returned (VI. 83. 5-6). In 
response to Bibhi^ana’s appeal (VI. 89. 7-19) fought with 
his Rksas against the followers of Indrajit ( VI. 89. 20-24 ). 
His joy knew no bounds when Laksmana recovered ( VI. 91. 
28). Crushed to death the horses and demolished the 
chariot of Maha-Par^va (VI. 98. 8-9). Overpowered by 
Maha-Parsva with arrow shots (VI. 98. 11-12). On the 
occasion of Rama’s coronation fetched the water of 500 
rivers (VI. 128. 52-53 ) Returned home after being duly 
honoured with the bestowal of gifts (VI. 128. 85-86). 
Greeted and honoured by Rama ( VII. 39. 21 ). Asked by 
Rama to stay on in the world. ( VII. 108. 33 ), 

JYOTIR-MUKH.-\ — A Vanara chief, son of Surya, 
who joined the expeditionary force (VI. 30. 32). Attacked 
Ravana with a huge stone but disabled (VI. 59. 42 — '43). 
Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 73. 60). 

T^AKSA— Son of Bharata, (VII. 100. 16). 

Consecrated by Rama (VII. 100. 19). Accompanied the 
invading army to Kekaya (VII. 100. 20). 

TAK§AKA — Defeated by Ravana and his wife captured 
by force (HI. 32. 14) ; (VI. 7. 9). 
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TAKSASILA— A town in Gandhara founded by Bharata. 
Described (VIL 101. 10 — 15). 

TAPANA — A Rak§asa chief who fought a duel with 
Gaja (VI. 43. 9). 

TAM AS A, The— A river not far from the Gahga, where 
Valmiki used to take his bath (I. 2. 3—4). Its clear water and 
unstained bank praised (1. 2. 5). Rama arrived at its bank 
on the evening of the day of his exile (II. 45. o2). Crossed it 
the next morning. satsr*TIJTI (II. 46. 21). 

TARAS A — A Vanara chief who fought under Hanumanat 
the Western gate (VI. 41. 40—41). 

TATAKA— Possessed the strength 

of a hundred elephants, wife of Sunda. Mother of the 
Rak§asa— Marica (I. 24. 25—27). Devastated the countries 
Maladas and Karujas (I. 24. 29). Stood obstructing the 
path. Rama asked to kill her. (I. 24. 30). 

Daughter of Suketu, the Yak^a chief ; came to possess 

the strength of a thousand elephants by the grace 
of Brahman. On her attaining youth and beauty, married to 
Sunda. I Soon after she became the mother of 

Marica. Sunda being struck dead, with her son rushed at 
Agastya. Changed into a Raksasl by the great sage. Thus, 
out of spite she devastated the region colonised by .4gastya 

5(11^5^551 (I. 25. 6—16). 

(I. 25. 19). On hearing the twang made by Rama 
with his bow-string, got angry and then ran in the direction 
from which the sound came (I. 26. 7 — 8). 

gj:, g', frmrsr^- 

(I. 26. 10 — 11). On hearing the conversation that 
Rama had with Laksmana regarding her (I. 26. 9 — 12) she 
made a rush at the Princes miking a ljud noise and whit 
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uplifted arras. Then enveloped them in a cloud of dust 
and hurled stones at them (I. 26. 13 — 16). Rama stayed 
her stones and lopped off her arms, while Laksmana cut off 
her nose and ears. Assumed various forms and 

at last vanished. Roamed about hurling stones at them. 

^HrrafT^Tft^ntaCaptured in a net-work of arrows. 
Rushed at the brothers with the speed of lightning. Struck 
dead with an arrow that pierced her heart. 

(I. 26. 7—26). 

TAMRA-PARNI, rhe — A river in the extreme South, 
sir^^sr, I Sugriva asked Angada to cross it after 

propitiating Agastya, in search of Sita (IV. 41. 17). Falls 
into the sea. tfV. 41. 

17—18). 

TAMRA — Daughter of Daksa and wife of Kalyapa 
(III. 14. 10 — 12). Did not mind the proffered boon of her 
husband (111.14.12 — 13). Gave birth to five daughters— 
Kraunci, Bbasi Syein, Dhrta-rastri and Suki (III. 14.17 — 18). 

TARA — A Vanara chief, son of Brhaspati (I. 17. 11). 
Accompanied Sugriva to Kiskindha (IV. 13. 4). At the 
request of Laksmana hastened with a beautiful palanquin in 
which the corpse of Valin was carried to the riverside 
(IV. 25 20 — 26). Laksmana passed by his richly decorated 
mansion in Kiskindha (IV. 33. II). Joined Sugriva with 
five krors of Vanaras (fV. 39. 30—31). Went to 

the South in search of Sita (IV. 45. 6). Accompanied Angada 
and Hanuman to the south (IV. 48. 1). Searched in vain 
the vtaterless and treeless tracts of the Vindhyas (IV. 48. 
2 — 23). Having ransacked the Vindhyas entered the Rkja 
cave in search of water (IV. 50. 1 — 8). Coming out of the 
Rksa cave approved of Ahgada's proposal of never returning 
home and proposed to take refuge in Maya’s cave once more 
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(IV. 53. 25—26). (IV. 5-4. 1). In reply 

to Ravana’s enquiry (VII. 34. 1 — 3) replied that his match, 
Valin had gone to office the morning prayars to the four 
seas and that if he was impatient to meet his antagonist then 
he might repair to the western sea (Vll. 34 4 — 10). Created 
by the gods to help Rama (VII. 36. 47). 

TARA — Wife of Valin — he took leave of her (I. 1. 
69). Her grief foreseen by Valmlki ( 1. 3 24 ). Valin 
before going out to fight Dundubhi sent her away 
(IV. 11. 37). While Valin was going out to meet Sugriva 
in a duel, advised him not to tight with him as he had 
secured the alliance of Rama and Laksmana, but to conciliate 
him by appointing him the Yuvaraja (IV. 15.6 — 30). 

(IV. 16. 1). Valin having sworn to spare 
his brother’s life (IV. 16. 1 — 10) she retired after embracing 
him and performing the iSvasti/a-^ana ceremony (IV. 16. 
11-12). (iv. le. ii), 

(IV. 16. 12). (IV. 17. 41;. ciqf'Qift (IV. 18. 55). 

Dropped down from an eminence on hearing the news of the 
assassination of Valin (IV. 19. 3-4). Tried to stop the 
Vaiiaras who were leaving town out of fright. (IV. 19. 

6—9). OTqgqt (iV. 19. 11). (IV. 19. 15). 

(IV. 19. 17). On hearing the nervous answer 
returned by the Vaiiaras, out of despair went to her dying 
husband weeping bitterly (IV. 19. 17 — 21). Cutting Rama 
and Sugriva ran towards Valin and on seeing him fell flat on 
the ground and began to weep (IV. 19. 25 — 27). 

(IV. 20. 2). Mourned the loss of her husband along with 
her co-wives (IV. 20, 1—25). 9lffrfCfqtirf (IV. 20. 26). 
Took to fasting out of grief (IV. 20. 26). Refused to leave 
the side of her dying husband (IV. 21. 12 — 16), when 
consoled by Hanuman (IV. 21. I — 11 ), q(q^cl( (IV. 21. 5). 
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?lfjT^cIT (TV. 21. 8). 1 

^IrnTfcl^ ^ ^^cT; mf^f^rlT (TV 22. 13). On the 

death of Valin fell frantically on the corpse (IV. 22. 31). 
Then smelling his face fondly, bitterly regretted her 
widowhood and the helpless condition of her only child 
(IV. 23. 1-17). When Nila had extracted the deadly barb 
from Valin’s hetrt (IV. 23. 17 — 19) bathed the wound with 
tears, then asked Afjgada to take leave of his father and in 
touching words mourned his loss (IV. 23. 20-30). 

a 

(IV. 23. 1). Rama saw her lying in the battle-field 
embracing the corpse of Valin, surrounded by the ministers 
who were trying to separate her (IV. 24. 23-2f). 

(TV. 24. 26). (IV. 24, 28). While 

being removed recognised Rama and rushing towards him 
frantically prayed that she too, might be put to death like 
Vrdin. And then assured him that by so doing he would not 
commit a fresh sin as she was part and parcel of Valin’s soul 
(tV. 24. 27-41). (iV. 24. 29). (IV. 24. 30). 

Held her peace when consoled by Rama 
(IV. 24. 44). Followed the funeral procession of Valin 
weeping bitterly (IV, 25. 35 — 36). Mourned the death of 
her husband when the bier was placed on the river bank 
till separated by other Vanaris (IV. 25. 39 — 48). Offered 
water in memory of Vrdin (IV. 25. 51 — 53). Appropriated 
by Sugriva on the death of Valin (IV. 29. 4) Saluted by 
Ahgada (IV. 31. 37). At the desire of Sugriva w'ent out to 
meet Lak.smana. TI^- 

frfirriiirafs: (iv. 33. 

31 — 38) In her drunken state enquired about the cause 
of Lak.smana’s wrath (IV. 33. 40—41). ^Ijfcrt^T (IV. 33. 
49). In reply to Laksmana’s charges against Sugriva 
(IV. 33. 43 — 49) made excuses on his behalf and assured 
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him that steps had already been taken to muster the Vanaras 
from all quarters, then requested him to see the king in the 
harem (IV. 33. 50 — 61). Tried to appease the wrath of 
Laksmana (IV. 35. 1 — 23). Her appropriation by Sugriva 
during the temporary absence of Valin recalled (IV. 46. 9). 
At the desire of Sugriva (VI. 123. 29 — 32) got ready with 
other Vanara ladies and took her seat on the car bound for 
Ayodhya. ^gfiT|lT¥?JTT (VI. 123. 33 — 37). 

TAREYA — A Vanara chief, created to help Rama (VII. 
36. 47). 

TARK5YAS, The — Produced Vanara children who 
could render aid to Rama (I. 17. 21). 

TALAJANGHAS — The Raja of which country defeated 
Asita (I. 70. 27-29). 

TIMIDHVAJA — Vide Sambara (II. 9. 12-13). 

TUMBURU — A Gandharva chief, whose services were 
requisitioned by Bharadvaja in the matter of entertaining the 
army of Bharata (II. 91. 18). Sang in the presence of 
Bharata (11. 91. 46). Cursed by Kuvera assumed the form 
of Viradha for his excessive attachment for Rambha (III. 
4. 16-19). 

TRNABINDU — Lived in his hermitage near the Meru 
Hills (VII. 2. 7). tT5rf^; (VII. 2. 14). On finding that his 
daughter manifested all signs of pregnancy (VII. 2. 17) 

enquired what the matter was (VII. 2. 19) On hearing the 
answer of his daughter (VH. 2. 20-22) through meditation 
came to know the actual facts ; then taking the girl with 
him to Pulastya requested him to accept her as his wife 
(VH. 2. 23-26). fTtr^iT (VII. 2. 23). 

TRNABINDU’S DAUGHTER — Ignorant of the curse 
of Pulastya (VII. 2. 12-13) went near her father’s hermitage 
in search of her companions. Instantaneously she was 
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big with a child. Being perturbed approached her 
father (VII. 2. 14-18). In reply to her father’s anxious 
enquiries (VII. 2. 19) faithfully described what had come 
to pass (VII. 2. 20-22). Married to Pulastya (VIL 2. 27) 
pleased him mightily through her self-less devotion (VII. 2. 
28-29). By favour of Pulastya gave birth to a son Vi^rava 
by name (Vlf. 2. j2;. 

TORANA — Bharata on his way back from Kekaya 
passed through the south of this village (II. 71. 11). 

TRIKUTA — Name of a bill in Lanka seated on which 
Hanuman took a view of Lanka (V. 2. 1). On the pointed 
peak of which was situated Lanka (VI. 39. 17-19). Its caves 
rang with the din of battle (VI. 44. 26). 

TRIJATA (i) — A Brahmanaof the Gargya family, tawny 
coloured, lived in the forests on roots etc. which he dug up 
(II. 32. 29). The old man had a young wife and a 
brood of children (II. 32. 30). At his wife's suggestion 
approached Rama and related his poverty (II. 32. 30-35) 
Lustrous like Bhigu and Angirasa (II. 32. 33). At the 
suggestion of Rama threw his stick which covered the cow 
preserve of Rama on the other bank of the Sarayu (II. 32. 
37-38). Received all those cows (II. 32. 39). Retired with 
his wife blessing Rama piofusely. (Ih 32. qd). 

TRIJATA (ii) —A Raksasi. Her dream foreseen by ValmJki 
(^1. 3. 31). Finding that the Rakaasis were scolding 

S5ta told them that she had dreamt horrible dreams (V. 27. 
4-6). On enquiry i,Y. 27. 7-8) described her dreams that 
indicated the victory of Rama over the Raksasas and the destruc- 
tion of Ravana and his relatives. Then asked the Raksasis not 
to behave rudely with their captive (V, 27. 9-46p Sent for 
Ravana (Vf. 47. 6). At the deure of Ravana (VI 4?. 5-10) 
placed Situ on the Puspaka car and kept her company 
18 
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■ during flight (VI. 47. 11-H). Never told a lie before nor 
^as she prepared to do EO in future (VI. 48.29). Advancing 
various reasons tried to impress the idea on Sita’s mind that 
the princes were not dead (VI. 48. 22-33). Returned to 
the Af^oka Park along with Sita (VI. 48. 3.1-36). 

TRIPURA — The three cities which Siva pierced with 
the bow and arrows given him by the Devas (I. 75. 12). 
Referred to (III. 64. 72) (V. 54. 30) (VI. 71. 74). 

TRISANKU — Thought of prccaeding to heaven by 
celebrating a sacrifice. (I- 57- 10-12). 

Vasistha having ridiculed the idea ( I. 37. 12-13 ), approached 
his hundred sons who also refused to undertake the task 
Finding him determined to carry out his purpose with extra- 
neous help, they cursed him ( I. 5S 2-9). On the morning 
following became a Candrda (I. 5S. 10-11), Deserted by the 
ministers and citizens (1.58. 11-12). All alone approached 
Vi.svamitra who pitied him. Raja of Ayodhya ( I. 58. 12-16 ). 
At the desire of Vi.svamitra, narrated his previous history, 
then appealed to him to take up his cause merely to establish 
the superiority of Human Endeavour over Providence. 

qifeori 

^fqerr: (i- 58. i7 24). ( i. 58. 17). 

Viivamitra promised to take up his cause. 

(I. 59- 2-5). Deputed to heaven on the responsibility of 
Vigvamitra (1. 60, 15-16). ; 1. 60. 2). 

Extradicted by Indra and other Devas, fell head foremost 
(I. 60. 16-18). His fall stayed by Visvamitra (I, 60. 20 ). Out 
of wrath created a fresh heaven for him with its stars and 
planets and then proceeded to create a fresh set of Devas (I. 60; 
21-23). On this the Devas approached him and a compromise 
was arrived at according to which the Raja was to live head 
downwards in the midst of the fresh heaven created by the .Rji 
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( I. 60. £30-33 ). Son of Prthu and er of Dhundutliaraaht 
( 1.70. 24). . ; . . 

TRlSlRA(i) — A Rak?asa of Janasthana killed by Rama 
( I. 1. 47). His death foreseen by Valmiki (I. 3. 20). A 
general of Dusana (III. 23. 33). Only he along with Khara 
remained alive of the 14,000 soldiers of Khara ( III. 26. 35- 
37). ( III. 27.1). Persuaded Khara to allow 

him to fight with Rama before he himself went to give battle 
( III. 27. 1-5 ). Having received the permission ( III. 27. 6) 
drove towards Rama discharging sharp arrows and making 
a fearful noise ( III. 27. 7 — 8). Put up a stiff fight and 
wounded Rama on the forehead ( III. 27. 10-11 ), 14 arrows 
discharged by Rama pierced his heart: his horses and charioteer 
killed ( III. 27. 13 — 15). His three heads lopped off by- 
means of 3 arrows (III. 27. 16-18). 

TRISIRA (ii)--q?rr^r Accompanied Ravaiia 

to the battle-field holding a sharp pike hi his hand and rid- 
ing on a bull ( VI. 59. 19). Nephew of Kumbhakarna who 
mourned the loss of his uncle (VI. 68. 7). Consoled Ravana 
and offered to go to the battle-field himself ( VI. 69. 1-7 ). A 
son of Ravana. 

Never 

suffered a defeat. 

(VI. 69. 10-14). Son 
of Ravana, started for the battle-field taking leave of Ravana 
(VI. 69. 17 — 19). Went to the battle-field driving in a chariot 
and holding a bow and arrows in his hand (VI. 69. 22-24). 
On the death of Narantaka made a rush at Angada driving 
in a chariot (VI. 70. 1-4). In the course of the fight cut 
off the trees and stones flung at him and wounded Ahgada 
on the forehead with arrows (VJ. 70. 6 — 19). Fought with 
Nila (VI. 70. 22 ). (VI. 70. 26 >. Fought a contcitcd duel 
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with Hannman in the course of which lost his horse, arms 
and ultimately his life (VI. 70. 32-48). 

TV AST A — One of the Adityas: went out bravely to 
fight against the Raksasas ( VII. 27. 36 ). 

DAKSA — Jaya and Suprabha were his daughters 
(I. 21. 15). The destruction of his sacrifice referred to (I. 66. 
9). A Prajapati who followed Pulaha (III. 14. 9). Had 
sixty daughters (III. 14. 10). 

DANP.A (i) — A Raksasa chief, son of Sumalin and 
Ketumatt (VII. 5. 38-39). 

DAIs'P. 4 (ii) — The youngest son of Iksvaku, gg': 

; deputed to rule over the country- lying 
between the Vindhya and the 5aivala hills. Founded the 
town Madhumanta — his capital, and appointed U^ana his 
priest. Thus he ruled mightily over the kingdom (VII. 79. 
14-20). gTfrllfJn (VH. 80. 2). (VII. 80. 5). Once 

in the month of Caitra visited his priest’s hermitage ; there 
coming across the beautiful Araja, the eldest daughter of 
the Rji, was overcome by desire, and enquired who she 
was and made his proposal (VII. bO. 1-6). In spite of 
her refusal (VII. 80. 7-12) raped her and departed (VII. 80. 
13-17), Following upon the curse pronounced by Sukra 
(VII, SI. 1-15) his kingdom wa-s buried deep in an ash- 
hill in a week (VII. 81, 17-18). 

DANPAKA -A forest to which Rama retired for fear of 
being disturbed by the citizens of Ayodhya (1. 1. 40). There 
he killed Viradha and saw Agastya and other Rsis (I. 1. 41), 
Being requested by the R sis promised to kill the Raksasas 
who haunted the forest (I. 1. 45). There he disfigured 
burpanakha and killed 14000 Raksasas including Khara 
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and Dusana (I. 1. 46-48). Ravana abducted Stta from that 
place (I. 1. 53). Rama’s visit to that place foreseen by 
Valmiki (I. 3. 17). Situated in the South (II. 9. 12). Kaikeyl 
proposed that Rama should retire there in the garb of an 
ascetic (II. 11. 26-27). (II. IS. 33). Rama consented to retire 
there for fourteen years (II. 19. 11). Rama spoke to 
Kausalya about his impending banishment there (II. 20. 
30-31). Rama's banishment there referred to by Kaikeyi 
(II. 72. 42 ). Rilma etc. entered (III. 1. 1). Its beautiful 
scenery described (III. 8 12-15). Once Martca roamed about 
devouring the Rsis (III. 38. 3). Visvamitra’s hermitage was 
there (III. 38 12-13). Thence Marica was thrown into the 
sea situated at the dist.ince of a hundred Yojanas by Rama 
(III. 38. 19). Ravana and Marica arrived in the vicinity of 
Rama’s hermitage (III. 42. 11-12). Laksmana ransacked it 
in search of Stta in vain (III. 61. 23). Sugriva asked Ahgada 
to go there in search of SUa (IV. 41. 11). Called after Raja 
Danda, lying between the Vindhyas and the Saivala hills 
fVII. 81. 18-19). Also called Janasthana (VII. 81. 20). 

DANDIN — A door-keeper of Surya, who carried 
Ravana's message delivered by Prahasta to Surya and brought 
His reply (VII. 23 (b). 8-14). 

DADHIVAKTRA — A Vanara chief. Lak.smana passed 
by his richly decorated house at Kiskindha (IV. 33. 11), 
Maternal uncle of Sugriva who was in charge of the Madhu 
Vana (V. 61. 9). Roughly handled by the intoxicated 

Vanaras for trying to do his duty (V. 61. 20-24). 

W^3ITt (V. 61. 21). When the guards reported the des- 
truction of the forest at the hands of the Vanaras (V. 61. 17) 
attacked the intruders with a tree when Ahgada dashed him 
to the ground for his impudence (V. 62. \B-2r), Taking 
counsel with his guards went to Sugriva to repoil the fact 
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(V. 62. 28-38). Sugriva having given him assurances (V. 63. 
1-3) lodged a complaint against the Vanaras who had 
ravaged the preserved forest (V. 63. 4-12). (V- 63. 4). 

Taking his departure thence returned to Madhu Vana, begged 
of Ahgada to excuse him and delivered Sugriva s message 
(V. 64. 1-12). Son of Candra (VI. 30. 22). Wounded by 
Indrajit ( VI. 73. 60 ). Greeted and honored by Rama 
(VII. 39 22). 

DANU— A daughter of Dahsa and wife of Kas'yapa 
(III. 14. 10-11). Became the mother of Asvagriva by favour 
of her husband (III. 14. 11-16). One of her sons was 
Kabandha (III. 71. 7). 

DANTAVAKTRA — A courtier of Rama who with 
light talks sought to divert his master (VII. 43. 2). 

DAMAYANTI — Daughter of Bhtma ; the devoted wife 
of Naisadha (V. 24. 12). 

DARADAS, The — A country. Sugriva asked Satabala 
to ransack the towns in the north in search of Sita 
(IV. 43. 12). 

DARIMUKHA— A Vanara chief who in response 
to Sugriva’s call supplied 1000 krors of Vanaras (IV. 39. 24). 

Joined Sugriva with 10 krors of Vanaras (IV. 39. 
36-37). Hurried on the Vanaras of the invading army during 
its march to the South (VI. 4. 36). Greeted and honored 
by RSma (VII. 39. 22). 

DARDURAS, The — The breeze from those mountains 
blew in the hermitage of Bharadvaja (II. 91. 24). 

{To he Oontinuedy. 



VII.— INDEX TO SABARA’S BHASYA. 

(Bib. Ind. Edn.) 

(Cont. from Vol. VI., p. 18.) 

By the La.te Col. G. A. Jacob. 

“ ” (‘-f Apast Srauta XII. 7. 17),— 

440. 

“ ” (TS. 1.2.11.1),— 72. 

flirfis?!:,— 8. 

5%^TcI!a?^ g,— 520, 405. 

?r»Tf^^r*i'f?r; 500. 

“ ^^5 ” 136 (VS. ii. 25 ; Satap, 

1.9. .5. 14). 

“ 9351^ ^f%^TV^r: etc,” (TB. 3.1.4. 1)—, 434. 

“ ^rss^TJT^srr^'Tf^ ^^^ekc.” (cf. TS. l. 8. 

lO.l), — 750, 789. 

“ ^I'TT^T etc.”,— 2.39. 

?15T^ ” (J offer to Asrni that wh; ia pleasing 

cf. V.S.i.lO ; ii. ]), — 170, 235. 

“ 3151^ ^qlTrT^fTH etc,” 278, 280. 

“ 3I5rJt ^stlTT^T^...3J?r^ etc” (TS. 2. 2.4. 2), — 

458, 460, 774. 

“ 3?jT?f ?:^ffs5r^w 828, 

“ St5I^ ”,— 100—1, 872. 

“ 3i?r^ ”,—843—4. 

“ «Tfir; a list of 6 synonyms is given, amongst n^hioh is 
:arfq¥5«I,— 454. 

“ 31^ ^atdsT etc.” (R.V.V.14.1),— 461. 

“ 3lfe ftsrs^cT ?I3t% etc.”,— 391, 462, 590. 

“ 3?jir f^??rr qtcf ” (TS. 5. 6. 34),— 355. 
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“ srsn-"^: etc.”, — 323. 

“ 5ft5?WT'Tii etc.”, — 231, 317, 593. 

“ ”(iTiff^?n-^),— 48. 

“ Sirs n«?rffcT n^^if ’,—15. 

“ ?ff3 etc.”,— 751,— 2. 

“ tsql ^trfT %5rTf?rgri.”,— 817. 

“ ?Tfe Tf^:”,— 860, 84 (?if?Ig). 

" ^ etc.’’ (cf. Asv. Gi-ihya 1.23.7),— 

352, S17(3jf?r^3T). 

■’■ 5?'. etc.’’,— 81 4. 

“ safjr^f 'Tr^^ci etc.”,— 848. 

“ ?rfe^a[ (see Vol, I),— 472. 

■' ece.”,— 103. 

“ —308. 

“ etc.”,— 494, 496, 501. 

“ It asutrfa: etc.”,— 97. 

“ wfegr 1 5 5iT^ra etc.” —76. 

9ifji ii^ia^iarwTTf^saq;,— 765. 

“ ”,--375 (Apast, Sr. 1. 

17 . 10 ). 

“ Siff etc.”,— 410. 

■‘ 464. 

‘‘ (see Vo!. I),— 272, 31', 318. 

“ 5EfJ?fi^Wta?T^T=5K'TI^ 3??IWT^ jI^5r=5^T^TJi:, — 61 2 

“ qsj ^l-i’isrf...f?»'^af^ ”,—798. 

“ ^Tiffr^TOm ’’,—798, 868. 

“ ?iKfi^fHhr??r’tig5^T^T^3 ^crJrt ”,—843. 

“ etc.’’,— 3 18, *465, 797, 799. 

“ etc.”,— (TS. 1. 6. 4. 1),— 136, 457. 

“ ’’,—811. 

(Vol, i),— 93. 
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5fj6, 673. 

^tTsr;, — 503. 

“ ?lf^?:^T^Ti:cT ^tIW ?wifmq^etc.” (TS. 2.6.3. 2),— 84. 
“ ?IfSq^JII5r etc.”,— 339. 

“ 3iwqT»3J ’’,—876. 

‘towards,’ ‘ obtaining, taking possession of • 
(Goldstiickf r) ; Sahara explains it bj in 

X. 1. 91,-311—12. 

“ 3f5i«II etc.’’,— 423, 863. 

“ ’’,—379. 

3J5tTfiT^?:tn,— 661, 656, 660. 

STHTfllrg- (in Srura),— 660. 

?l5TiqgT (see sr^IT in Vol. i)._ 459 , 460. 

( ? ),— 445, 

“ ’’.—859, 

“ ?rqqT 5J5?J^f%^5r?TT ”,—511. 

“ ?lcT^?5f etc.’’ (VS. V. 43),— 313. 

“ ^ifT^qrqfjT etc.” 275. 

to offend, be unfriendly to (an acarya etc.), — 

361, 758. 

“ ?rf33T*Tcft5 ^gqffcT ”, 202—3. 

3lfirfqq^,— 137, 146. 

‘ transference (of the delails of a sacrifice)’, — 
10 ; its varieties, 11. 

5lf?rflR (See Vol. i) as in the sentence 

in every case, as also in the instances 
noted in Vol. i ; and may mean ‘this statement is 
not of much weight ;’ on p. 300 it may mean 
‘ obscurity,’ — 3, SCO, 558, 872. 

“ qSfiH ^T^%JTq; ” (see Vol. i),— 629. 

?lfa?:Tq etc.”, 494—6. 

19 
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“ dTm5¥rg?lff?T ’> (Apast. §r. 23. 10. 11 ; 

Tandysi, Brah. 25. 4. 4. SIr«5:% ‘having no handle’), 
—352. 

“ ?I?J etc.’’,— 473, 175. 

“ etc.”,— 775. 

“ etc.” ( ? ), — 58G. 

“ etc.’’, —518, 638. 

“ etc.’’,— 600. 

“ etc.”, — 773. 

“ etc.”, — 482, 4,S4 

“ mK)J5s«r^cr; etc.”, — 419. 

“ ?rs41 etc.” —577. 

^sTifttr, — 352. See UV. Vi. 51. 1. 

“ 792. 

” ’TW stg^TT^ffR ” 242 vi. >’. agmrg lor 

— S<^e RV. 1. l4 12;. 

“ ’’,—139 (RV. X. 116. 7). 

“ algifitf ’’,—92. 

■‘ ’’,—754. 

■ a 'i.bular ve-sel above the adder ( 3;q5I.),’ — 585 

" irl ” ( Apast. S.R. VII. 26. 7 with 

585. 

(See TB. 3 1. (5. 1, alao Goldstucker and Vedic 
Indc-v. Under Ah, Brah. 0 Sayanii dehnes it as 
'Tgf^sa^IfT^a ^RrTT,',— 250 , 272, 277, 795—6. 
(see Vol. i), — 712. 

“ ”,—401, 834. 

“ etc.’’, — 418, 561. 

3151# St'aifT Wt?t^^fq^T5ISTT?I H 59. 

3i;Tf^TO-®r, ‘ without taking hold of ’ ( ? ),— 67. 

31!ri¥Tt5q, —607. 
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“WTOT f^rqn^qi etc.’’,— 552, 654. 

‘without breathing between,’ without interrup- 
tion (as iTHrfer. See Voi. i),— 198. 

“ ”,—586, 588 (Apast. Srauta YII. 

24. 11). 

“ wsfife aqairfpfr ’’,—809. 

JUTRWimf (see Vol. i),— 44, 68, 121—8, 621, 636 

( ). 

SIi!T^«lf^«JT5T,— 160, 508, 620, 685, 760 (all but the last 
are in Sutras). 

»i5n?:«jiqhr,— 121, 642. 

?T,— 24 7 , 

685. TS. V. 4. 812. 

625— 6. See TS.i. 8.4.1 
(aOj.), having or occupying the prominent or 
principal place, principal, superior, first, — an epithet 
of Agni, and used chiefly when the god receives 
the first offerings in cerlain sacrifices etc. (Golds- 
tucker), — 711. 

(Panini iii.4. 4), — 676. 

(see Vol, i), — 308 — 9. 

“ ’’,—466. 

(see Vol. i),— 84. 

(see Vol. i), - 730. 

“ etc.»,— 826, 

837—8. 

‘ the back bone ’, — 581. 

‘coming after, successive,’ — 45 — 6, 68. 

(i. e. JTTcTI may mean 
either mother or measurer), — 814, 
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( cf. infra ),— 

271. 

“ 5t^r >’,—46. 

sr^Tt?!:, — 835. 

5lfr!?:mfw?!flr fSim,— 23B. 424. 

»TT?T S??!: ’,—725. 

“ »,— 1 2 J , i l'8. 

“ 5lf=T^?IT ”,—336. 

*479. G*^. Aiwht. Sniiitn xi. 21. 8. 

“ SFfili cr3nTT^^?T ”. Qiioied in 

Ghaaiau I. 3. 17. 

32, oS ; cf. 51 and 326. 

!gii?in;T eic. ”,—75. 

“ ■’, - o69, 57 1 . 

Sjf^xrq- (see Vr,l. i), — 4 f2. 

361. 

363. 

(^cF. Hi Pa riiaula, [>. 321), 

—259. 

?lf5rTfTq fsre Vo].',— 404— .5. 725, 880. 

9iq: Ji%?isEfT5f ef<’ ”,—750. 

‘diniinmir'n’ (spr- — 106. 

“ ’ ‘’ (cF. Apusf. gr. 

xxii. 12. 2. etc. See Garbe),— .534, ,644. 

“ ?r»I5Tf|g: g=qraf?qar4 ”,—482, 607 -8 (cf.Apast.Srauta 
viii 8.6'-. 

“ ^51^ ”.—482, 607—8 (Apast viii 

8. 10 etc.'. 

?iTf,— 133, 693, 722. 

“ »TT?'if«r gnft^q etc.’’,— 1 51. 

“ if ^Iilrsa^Xetc. >’,—608^ (a past gr. viii— 8. 7). 
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“ si'T srr orer qi ^!d«J3wraqi5ft «f^n5iitfit- 

WT^T^«?f ^TSfeTTcr^ci^” ,— 663. 

S'TTT^KI^ ( ? )) — 4o<* (III iladliuva’s N 3 ayumalavistara 
the readit)^ is 5!»TT?«r?:.) 

“ ?rTr5!»^; fc!??r 'arnTf^inc.”,— 457. Mfiihiiva has w- 

etc.) 

“ ?raf?TferjT I 5q?=j^t: ” — 124— 5. 

?ia«ir3R3r srjrgqran,— 60.i— 6. 

:aT^R?35rrl,— 7y2. 

“ ^'?3 aR5fr tiraraRsifa ’’,—685, 11 ^. 

“ ’>,—779. 

“ ?r^t% ”,—608, 655 (Apast. Sr. 

viii. 8. 7). 

“ eio. ”,—608 (IIV. viii. 46. 0). 

“ ”,—717, 740. 

“ ”,—627. 

“ ”,— (Apast. xvii. 26. 12.\ 77. 

“ sf^TcT stil t ”,—842. 

“ stfiia: 57 ^??; ’’, — 700. 

“ ”,— 4.5. 

‘‘ 5lfit?srT ”, (the iirst words ol UY. ^ ii o2. 22. viz. 

siffl fSTT W 1 So MaiUiuva 21, 51, ihB, ‘203. 

“ ■+t^F3 ”,— 01. 

^ifiTflSa^,- 86. 

(from ‘ liaving the prep. 5ffi?’, as in 

• IIV. vii, 32. 2-2 quoted above, an'’ see Sftflkh Sraufa 
vii. 20. 3',— 20, 21, 2Y 24. 

“ Sl«t'3;^r srsrrat^r etc.” (See vol. i),— 318. 

“ 3f>-*tT?fTJtf ^Itr^ ” ,—10. In Pl,rfiskara Grihva 1. 5. 7 
^ViltaiHT; ia rendered “ formulas ainaino- at ho, stile 
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powers.” list o£ them is given in 1,6. 10. Sacred 
Books o! the East, Vol xxix, pp. 279 — 80. 
befrienO, 300, 661. 

(^ee Vol. i), — 288. 

“ ^^,>’—828, 8.30. 

“ g?T*TI 231 (Apast. Sr. ii. 20. 5). 

?rjftfhr5 %?T: 3l, 111, 277. 

9fr5?i nf«l etc,”— 660 

“ .S3s. 

— 5 1 . 

‘sour curds’, SRlf^^rf^siT [Slfe^T] 

fsfi’3^),— 95 

ST?f ^«IIc?TfTrn,— 195, 

“ 3l?i?I3rHm?It3n?JTfcte.tc.”,— 17l,.367— 8 (TS. 2.6. 9.7) 

etc.”,— 28-5— 6 (<;f. Ap'.ist. Sr. 

viii. 9, 11). 

773 {see. Vol. i). 

5I5?T ^rriirrt?: ^arT% etc ”,—566. 

31?i JT'ijrir?:'?; (.see ^?r5imt in the Index),— 621. 

?trH ^q'r HUIlj 

¥fqf?T, -9 (Who were these worthie.s?). 

“ 315^ fqm^qT etc.” TS. 6. 1.6. 7),— 5. 

‘‘ qfl^r ?ig q,”— 56. 

‘one who receives haV,’ — 418 (See Manu viii. 
210, and Bi'ihler’s note). 

“ ^qig qqsq:,- 17. 

3iq^ (in tjjqtq^ ) a have in the ground for a sacrificial 
post, “43. 

3iq^ ,— exp alory bath,— 37— 9, 494, 607, 707, 

“ 3iq»i;qi3rT^r5!l qr^q^ qftq% ”,—842. 

“ 3!qT%T wq?q qsqran ”,—787. 
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«rf^%^F3SFc!5?fcTI^,— 120. 

“ ^sft t etc.”, -379. 

“ «rfcl: ”,— 819. 

(See vol. i),— 773. 

“?i![rlf%:[rcrmi^«r etc. ” (Sioka),— 490. 

“ ?I»g: ^SCTT^T ” (cf. A past §r. xxii. 6. 

9),— 428— 21— 719. 

3i»5r^4--313. 

— 58. (See ^3) 

^fwrsrfsjr^ra (Sec vo). i),— 780. 

“ SflWf^ ,”— S13. 

3IS5Fr fS-e vol. i).— i 10—7. 

?IS^T ^5, — 55. 

9ien5r,— 842. 

“ wif ar^T; etc.”,— 5ij5. 

'‘ srsT^ilqi asrarat a^lr% ’’,-5*27. 

“ aqaTqr^f^ a^^T^ ”,—198. 

firfT^ etc,”— 719,721,755. 

saaf^safa ”,— 317. 

fai^ — 58. 

ff ^af^H5ai^ ^a^Titaiir^^aTaai^r^f^,— 806. 

one WHO is not allowed to drink the Soma- 
jiiicp (e.P'. a K.sattriyn or Vaisva', — SSO. 

?r ^maifag,— G4 3— 5. 

(See ^grTJa^ in vol. I),— 501. 

?rf^aa^,— 362— 370, 372. 

‘'3T?:crara: 447. 

a series of days, — 33, 153, 485,572,574, 749, 753. 
(See vol i ), 504, 566. 

not an eaier of the offerings (Ksatriyas etc. See 
Ait. B V. VI 1. 19 and Eggeliiig’ 0 note on 

4.5.2.16),— 881. 
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“ niqm etc.” (TB. I 1. 10.3),— 188-9 

“ etc.”,— 39S (TS. 4.L9.1) , 

“uriffl stg^SJTif 898, [TS. 1.2.2.1) 

oi4— 5. 

“5Ti?rr|5?Il5f...f^r4^m^€f?^ etc,”— lOO, 164, 307, 309, 
71 1 (moOifieil I. 

“ ?fT3f|55!^ etc.” (TS n .5.1.4),— 308, 

366, 813, 834. 

“ ”,—764, 838. 

84. 

'?t5IS’3Sq: ntc. (See vol. i ),— J80. 

etc,”— 699, 78-2 :cf. Apast. XX. 

lo. 12 ). 

“ ”,—648 (TS. 2.2. 3. 3\ 

“ sriiq?T...ffrq^?^W ,”—012—13. 

“ qq:”.-^85. 

“ it^f ¥i€rfffi ”, -472. 

“ sria^qt ”,—17.5. 

“ qttr et-,”— 239. 

“ %???? ’ —773. 

SfTJrqTj [See Vu[ i), -17, 46,404, 497, 500, .505,840 
“ ^T^rqqiT^J^rft 498,500. 

9ITIt5Tq?l{( q;4,— 55. 

“ StmT^m^RqrrT ”, — 606. 

— 25. 

or rnnninw for a prize’ f MW),— 582, 
9rT^ ^rTT )?),— 119— 3. 

?n3qg,— 473,475. 

“ IfT^qilTiTTvqt qgr4 etc,’’— 653,655. 

“ ?I3lf^,”-.iI6, 318, 512,-3, 608, 

“ ” — 3in 

•■Q ? ' ' 
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“ etc,”— 330. 

“ sjisq^lcT sTri^ri^ jrarq”,— 660,653,658. 

“ ^Irfa,”— 295,297. 

“ 3rr?^: etc ,”—193. 

“ etc ,’»— 604. 

“ ‘ guest— offering ’ to Soma (vol i),— 40.7. 

“ ?JT%2Tt qi?l?Ti^?7t ”,—283, 329 and 7S8 

omit qJTftl. C£. Apa&t. X. 4.4. 

“ sir%2r etc ",—125. 

‘‘ *1^® gliiierivg jupa after it has 

been oiled, — 624. 

9ITf^JT^T^<^ 142. 

concerned with the laying of sacred fire,— 874. 
5irt|JTfrraf ufm?,- 486. 
sRmtfifr^ 726. 

‘ relative >, — 41o,C8G. 

^Wsriici 16,37,230,697,707,756,764, 

‘ nialeiolent’ (as the and sacri- 

fices), — 1 1. 

“ etc ” (TS. 2.3.9. o),— 442. 

(See vol i), — 442. 

5ITfH^T (ditto),— 94,95. 

9ns[ (?i«JT 551;’, «J?ir ‘fri^gsr^r?:’) — 38. 

SIigtrl^^T (in Sutra), — 373—4. 

“ 3ITg^f 511^ ’’,—360 (TS.l.6.5.0). 

-=!SIR?I«T3il5TJI,— 815. 

“ (?fs), — 164,307,309,831 (See Index to Jha’s 

Prahh. Mima.). 

— 134,312, 466, 467 (distinguished from 

20 
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5rT^5q’, pertains to Brahmanas only, and not to Ksatriyas 
or Vaisyas, — 879. 

lordsliip over thinu;s, — 139. 

(See 5Tfg5'T^flR in Index to vol i), — 763 — 4. 

‘ — 371 (Apust. xxii. 7. 24 ; Tandya 

xvii. 12. 5). 

repetition of something, as of the of each 

of a number of Brahmanas — (opp. of cTfl), — 661. 
‘additional’, ‘interested’, — 466 — 7. 

453, 661. 

(in sutra),— 781. 

“ etc.”, — 485, 490, 494. 

“ Tl'fQWffcT,— 648. 

SlTf^ri ¥;?r ‘that wh; siitisHes,’ ‘satiety.’ (Panini iii. 2. 
45), —413. 

milk mixed with Soma juice (See Vedic Index), — 
760—1. 

“ 748. 

^T!5I^ st^cTlTT^ (e.g. if a piece of cloth 

is moved the figuring on it moves also), — 81. 

“ etc.”,— 620 (TS. 1. 6. 11. 1). 

“ WS?rf ”,—796. 

■3 •? ' ’ 

“ stW5 ”,—388 (Apast. x. 39. 3., TS. vi. 2. 

1 . 0 ). 

“ ar? ^grf?r ’’ (gatapa. iv. 2.5.1 2),— 90, 71 1 and 

837 (52llc^r etc.). Cf. TS. vii. 2. 7. 1. 2. 

“ etc.”,— 512, 514, 515— 16r 

“ ?TraTft?ra ni?rfar ’’ ( ? ),— 26, 28. 

“ 5iTO't-4 ’’,—.572. 

etc.’’ (TS. vi. J. 11. 6),— 318— 9. 

( ? ),— 820. 
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“ etc” 8G2. 

“ SIT?^jft5!JT555^5T ” ,— 1 3. 

“ siTflrrrfsrtTfeffl^f ” (See Vol. ij,— 769. 
“?IT l|;J?5rcT' 51T =sr (from Himalaya to Cape 

Comorin) —230, 256, 326, 328. 

|rTI3rl ” ( 5?7T^ = offenDg- 

eating), — 139. 

“ 5IT?t3^Rr?R,— 802. 

172. 

9ITf3«^T etc”,— 601-2, 783. 

(TS. ii. 6. 7. 3),— 600. 

^3^ etc ", (0 Ida, blithesome, adorable etc ; 
Eggeling on Satap. iv. 5. 8. 10 ; VS. viii, 43),—' 
414, 

“r^r'Tffrr”— 172. 

“fsi fs(?i etc”,— 862. Apast. Sr. xvi. 26. 3. 

65'., 869. 

“ cai ^cl?f etc, ”,— 751. 

“ 9j;f^ ^-r etc, ”, — 339, 377, 395. 

“ srmr if 3' etc, ”—347. 

“ etc, ” (TB. ii. 8. 4. 1),— 3i9. Satap. 

iii. 3. 4. 18. 

‘•?55[T 5ft ^ etc, ”—175. 

“ ”,—519. 

3C?5 'jRlstlTq; etc, ”—139, 145 (RV. x. 

89. 10). 

"^‘5^ fnftj ”—138, 143, (RV. viii. 17. 8). 

“ c*i srsrN”,— 474. 

“ W ^cTlfTJTf^ 3rrcrira[€l' er,c. ” (RV. i. 94. Ig— 455. 

”5^ etc,” (RV. iii. 30. IIS, 143. 

“ etc, ”—125. 
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“ ^ n SRtqjlfJT etc, "—178 (M^inava Sr. Sutra, 

so Bloomfield). 

“ (See Tandya viii. 6. 9. 10), — 183, 851. 

“ ’’,—187. 

“ name ot a Sacrifice held, like the for malevo- 
lent parnoses and deriving from it (by 

some of its accessories, — 11. (Apast. ‘12. 

7. 17) 

" >»,— S.53. 

“ f g ^1#: ^fire5'7r^tTr?:<ifq^ ” (the 2nd line of a 

^loka),— 71. 

156-7 (Apast. Sr. xvi. 21. 7). 
“cfe, an oblation of butter etc, as opposed to a Soma 
or animal sacrifice, — 73 
“ (ui Sutra), — 7G9. 

‘‘t5fT5TT etc ( a verse),— 837. 

’’,—532 (See EV. vii. 3‘2. 22). 

^rnci; etc ’’ (RV. vii. 32. 22),— 139, 507. 
”—293-4 (VS. xxiv. 28) 

“ k etc, ”—628. 

”, —498. 

etc ” (Vol. i),— 589. 

(See Vol. i.), — 870 874. 

“^5TT(% ^ etc-”,— 706. 

“ -7?T^q'^,— 858. 

” (See Vol. i, also TS. 1. 6. 4. 1, and Sayana on 

1. 7. 11. l),-457. 

“ 5rf^ l,See Index to Jha), — 395. 

etc,’’— 395 (Apast. Sr. viii. 2. 11). 
(Vol. i),— 764, 767. 

“ asiTU; etc,” — 314. 
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“ ”—684 

^rrT^r^ri: (‘ like the milking of the last cows ’),— 670-1. 

“ (ef. Apast., xxii. 14. 14). See 

Madhava. 

“ ” (?j,— 792. 

“ ”, -36, 98. 

q'«r: qrr^szrq;,— 8. 

(Vol. ii,— 355. 

“ 3Trti%^€iq;^ etc ” (RV.i.60.1) ,— 84 (Apast. SRV. 
xvi. 26. 1. 3). 

“ etc,”— 679. 

a:crfg etc, ” — 221. 

“ ^T^mr”,— 186, 

677. (Apast. xxii 11. 19). 
to be blown out, extinguished (also ^R), — 278*9. 
^qJT,— 443. 

^q^q, ‘addition’ (opp of 3iqo), — 106. 

“ 3qqqcr SITOraRT”,— 180 (Ait. Br. ii.fi i ; A^.— 

val. 3.3.1). 

gq^qfq,— 793. 

“ nrarqr^aar?:ffcT”,— 763. 

“ ^qqar afcrq? 508. 

g'gqtijq 'de.scripfion’, — 696. 
g'qqr^, ‘censm-e’,— 629. 

“ ^qqtcfr qi qcf^qmqt ¥jqffS”,— 629. 

“^qqqqfl (vol i — 760. 

-3ql^ qjqr^ffgq^’qrRr”,— 659. 

“^q^aqt — 49. Name of the 12th sacrificial 

post, so Garbe ; See Salap. 3.7.2. 1. and TS. 6. 6.4.4. 

3q^35fq, any word \vh; by composition or derivation 
loses its original independence while it determines 
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the sense of another word ; secondarj', subordi- 
nate, — 116. 

etc,’’— 427. 

(vol. i),— 87,89,650. 

5531 ?^’’— 650, 654, 656, 658 (TS.2.6.6.4). 
(in butra), — 85. 

88 . 

sqtqjTf, ‘fasting’,— 73. 

sWijT ^5C:”— 181. 

(vol i),— 414. 

56gj,— 508, 544. 

“ 401. 

etc.”,— 403. 

508 R.V.I.24.S ; gatiip. 4.45.4. 
“3^ ^:vgrr etc”,— 274. 

^SRIT ( f^), 304, 306. 

—856. 

^ etc,”— 856, 336 

(VS.i. 22 ; Salap 1.2.2.8'. 

“ f%5fTJr^q,”— 275 (A.V. 7. 26. 3 ; TS. 1.3.4. 1). 

3^^) (in Sutra). Its meaning i.s discussed — 273 (Ait. 

B.ii.7 ; TB.3.0.6,4). 

^ ^ etc.”,— 862. 

‘night an ! dawn’,— (ItV.i, 122.2, etc), 
^fet^rr etc,” s^iiDiiyins of lit (^Nigbaiitu 2. ll, 
vol. i. 229), — 462. 

“ ”,—463. 

“ 3:^ ^ ”,—43. 

“ 3751 CC#T etc”,— 43. 

“ 37N05!f53 r^T ”,— 787, 821 (VS. ii. 2. 3:tjfg^e = 

soft as wool. See 3t!lf in Vedix Index). 
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“ 35^'^? qir ”,—502. 

“ ’>,—392 (Y8. ti.8 ; Satap. 1. 4.5.3). 

etc”,— 394. 

355, ‘modification’ — in respect of H»5T, sawsi, or 

when there is a transference from an original to t 
modihed sacrifice, 129, 133. 

N. of 3rd hymn book of Sama Veda, — 189. 
is used of a and not of a ffJJF , — 29, 

“ ”,—190. 

“ ”,—197, 528. 

“ etc”,— 394. 

?5TIT — 192 :^8atap. 8. 1.3. 3 has 

(Vol i),— 672, 574, 759. 

572, 759 (q^Tfs). 

^ etc”,— 429. 

N. 0." an Ekaha, — 429, 431. 

iSee 861, 758. 

347— 8. 

78. 

srif^JT »i:tgqw ?T3Tm|” (Apast. 2.20.5),— 231. 
“tt^ ^mfj^ 195. 

N. of an Ekfdia sacrifice, — 482. 
st§i% qiT^^rfcf”,— 344. 

— 254 (TB.3.6.6.2. 
?Trcif=l%5rr ^^cT’, Sajan.a). 

nfasrifqsTcei^ fq^iraq;” R, V, VIII. 77. 4. 

Th' n Indra at a single drought drank the contents 
of 30 pails. (Griffith), — 139. 

“Hii;j^:af^TrgsT?fTrl(etc.”, — 491 (TS. 2.5.10.2). 

5!TT3i^ti) etc.,— 452, 487—9, 
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cT ^srTfi”,— 36i. 

a«T5it^'f;T^:aT35H3its!;.” (T8.6.3 7.5. 1.6 3.11.6),— 
74, 385. 

716 . 

“oitKT^^ IcrrffT q![il?:gr^RT^”,— 580. 

rr^TfSf'KUft *i^ 

elc, — 833. 

a group of 11 jHpas (See Satap. 3. 7. 2. 1), — 
49, 68, 7, 5 seema to be parts of a Sacrifice, 
261, 312. 

“ —834. 

“ qaRtstIT etc. (Apast XIX. 2, 8), — 91 . 

*' etc. ”,—198. 

“ 698. i5;^Tf f ’’, 

CC^TT n^lifTSJT«I3Kt,— 855, 

“ o;^T s) srt^Tsftr ”,—96, 

“ etc.’’,— 294. 

“ '3:?5’|aT5r<iT etc.,”,— 14. 

“ ^I5i ”,-773-4. 

sraf^j-B'rr ^R^RmufsT^JT^irfr ^r-rr ”,—645, 7.35. 

“ etc,” RV, IX 02, 1), ‘there [ Soma | 

drops have been poured etc.’, — 245. 

“ ?:ra§TifllT 356. 

“ ch;^ gr^f^cT e'c.” (RV. X. 94. 2), — 143. 

“ crc.” (of. Paraskurn Grihya 1.5.7.) 

“ etc ’’, — 661, 797. 

3[tl^ ^ SI5?:r^ST,— 342. 

“ I ^ >’,—559. 

“ If : ”,—553. 

“ HI If ’’,—37—8. 

“ I etc ”,—620. 
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“ I uRtflrefT etc. ”,—206. . 

“ ”,—860—1. 

664, 667. 

“ %5ii5jri3i?!jr^rf ?i^'t^^TO%str^qRr5f^^T ”,—535, 537. 

“ ”,—537. 

“ ct^i^jgwjtrra f^5^cS3fT^rw: ” (cf. TS. 2. 2.I.I.), — 
612. 

'* etc. ”,—578. 

“ ^55.^m55^^^5rT?i^TrrR ”,— 6ii (cf. TS. 

7. 2. 7. 1.) 

“ m t3:^RS?f ’>,—579. 

“ ^f5.gT!!Jr5II5f etc. ”,—521. 

“ etc. ”,— (Apast, xxi. 14.- 

1. 3), -51 7, 519, 520, 524. 

“ f3l^% etc. ”,—16. 

“ n3tTf»rfr: ” (TS. 2. 2. 1. 

1.),— 73, 234, 674. 

“ ’ 1 ,- 61 . 

“ ^?srf?ft wrefmfiigr ” (cf. TS. 1. 8. 3), — 16, 

74. 

“ ”, — 219. 

“ ” (TaiKlya 8. 6. 10), — 183. 

272, S50. 

relating to an ffs, — 71. 
tiTg^^rftr^^rfirtTfjr^Tft,— 741. 

“ ”,—690. 

”,—477. 

a iTRJJTT^ belonging to the Aukthibas, 
singers of the Ukthas, — 22. 

‘ eternal ’, — 22, 32, 110, 378, 412. 

“ *^555?:: i^m=g'fr^T »,— 429, 431. 

21 
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“ etc. ’’,—194., 

362. , 

“ ¥i'7fiT ”,—75, 470—1, 614. 

Wtfra?!, tiic fire used for domestic worship, — 324. 

“ 5^1 ^a^^ctc. ’’, — (RV. vi. 47. 15),— 393, 

^ g & m§iT5T5 etc. (RV. X. 54. 3),— 394. 

, !i bullock’s hump, — 682, 

“ awih’T: (Apast. xxiii. 7. 9 

. has — 582. 

“ 639. 

?«i, Sftf’raw (fsn?is^ JTTn^^gsT:- 

Sahara), — 642. 

“ ”,—227, 469. 

(in Sutia), 320—1. 

«Rfq$=r5lf5rT^f,— 60, 68.5. 

12, 13. 

“ ”,—21, 189 (RV. iv. 3L. 1 ; SV . i. 

169, ii 32), 

(See vol. i),— 855 — 6. 

eiirus a pudikii daily a.s vva<rp,s (See Mah;ibha,sja 
1. 3. 72),— 413. ' , 

RJ^MrT:,— 53. 

“ & SrltUlfJT ’’,—7.33. Al.so on pp. 189, 190, 219. 

“ ?:?5irct^ ”,_ig_2i, 30 (See Sayaiia on 

Tundya vii. 8. 3, in which the word occurs 

and is explained hy Ka being Prajapati), 

(where 5dbara gives as equivaienP- 

of ?),— 275. 

tT35r^,— 

522. 

etc.”,— 680. 
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etc.”, —85^8 

393 (R. V.X.12J.1 ; TS.iv 1.’ 

S.4 etc.) 

810. 

Wiff^^T, sour gruelj — 95. 

a kind of lute,— 445 (Lat}ayana iv.::.5) 
^Tf?TI?J5T (compared with Panini), -623. 

^W!0T^ (in sutra),— 512, 

^Tig^Tqf?, K. of an acharya, — 195. 697. 

(in Sutra),— 360. 

“^q 16, 45 (5?iTq = devoted to Ka— Praja- 

pati, Satap. 2.5.2.13). 

(See q^-4t3q?) —230. 

5fiqf^ tsr?iT tqai”,— (Sinviti),-454. 

s[IT5iqt i35qf^ qiqs qrq?^” (mq5 = miik. 

M. W.)— 171. 

a bundle of wood, — 166. 

‘a '\ood earlier’ (.?), —349, 416, 

^rgpqifQ 35 ^ J^IT^ST^^WSqrfq: f^qfTetc.”,— 867. 

31, 98-9, 155 (Apast. ^r. XXIII. 
10.6. See ^i3¥o). See Kundapayin in Vedic Index, 

,—362, 

(Tauclya XXV.4.4. See :) 

“^JiKTaj q qqt ’',—691. 

— (in Sutra), — 786. 

^£, -^‘homeless’. 

^cir5Cq?!ftqT*li, ‘that has performed the UrambhanlyU icti,\ 
—166. 

®cqr{^5rrr,— 180,181,182,365,370.432,599,600,751,81^7, 
839,857. 
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(in Siitra), — 675. 

^^=”5 described as —791. 

grains ot gold (to be used instead of rice-grains 
on certain occasions; See Jha’s PrCibh. Ml p. 231),— 
301—2. 

(See rwr^),— 7. 

718 (TS.vi 1.3.8) 

graif?!' f^^^gura’' (cE Apagt. Sr. 
XYII. 16.9), —447, 

75. 

(cf. Ap.,8t. :5r. 13.5. 

11, and see .’.•i/.”u), — 416. 

^1, ‘contradiction’, ‘stu'tification’ (See Brahmasiitra 
2.!. 26), —411. 

58,70,90,807 (See ^^o). 

“%j?e ¥1^% ¥}^far etc.”,— 448— 9, 450. 

5Kg«??l (in Sutra), — 6G6. 

«5tlrT,— 645. 

sei'.imeut oE oil, oil-cap (M.W. on authoi'it\ oE a 
^.^Tcf^?IJTC|T^f^q?rffq^{-f^,— 674. 

sS 1 

<3^ — a post on a cbre.shing floor for binding oxen 

etc, — 311, 314, 383. 

“ '.j^T 31 1, 381, 836 (Tandya xxi. 

13.8). 

“ !0Tf^T ?jq f 81— 2. 

“ i5r«?Tf?r etc.,”— 742. . - 

¥1^%”,— 609. 

3It!iT?yT5^q5TJ^,— 664. 

— -‘who has obtained fortune or prosperity’, — 
( = so com. on Kaly. Sr. IV. 300), — 280, 876. 
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“ (TS. 3. 4. 8. 4),— 101 

iTif f%?:r5r (Apast. Sr. 22. 15. 1),— 48. 

( See Vol i ) ,— 34, 45, 63, 78, 520, 521—2. 
*T^^aK — ‘rice-gruel boiled with coix barbatsi 

(MWj— 625— 6. 

“ ura 277, (TB. 3. 6. 6. 3). 

“ »TT5!i5r;^cT^5^|5r% 106. 

“ iTiq^ 353 ^ 1115 : etc. ”,—486. 

“ qftfq: etc. ”,—525. 

“ nt?i3qT 112. 

“ JTigr STT Q;ffcie5rffracf 178. 

defined, — 212. 

*5<n^TJTT; — ‘accessories and desires’, — 81. 
fgr^K,— 426. 

“ I — 864. 

“ etc ” (Apast. 23—10. 12),— 99. 

(in Sutra),— 563. 

“ ?5Ecr^:OT! 5IT?Tt(iT; (witli 

the as the 17th), — 76,99. 

-599, 609. 

tIt , — six s}'nonyms quoted, etc., — 462. 

“ ” (Apast. Sr. 1. 16. 3),— SI. 

t!I% ‘ a cow ’ (MW. gives this word on lexical 
aiulioricy only. .See fit/ia), — 58. 

“ iilfilflT^qT ”,—863. 

‘made of bdellium’ (an unguent), — 445 — 6. 

. (Tandya xxiv.13-4), — 445. 

“ —462. 

“ f^lftsrtcF tfleffa ” 64 (See Apast. xiv. 18. 6. etc). ' 

“ tr^I aS3«i:”,— 3. 

‘ niade of ledelliuua,’ — 801 (Sie — 
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“ ”—347, 353—4,407; 

417—8, 419. 

“ JT? sjsir^I etc, ”,—223,502. 

J?g ^«Tfa’',— 440. 

“ ^57i3T^5i;’,— 363. 

“ 5rrfT^fiif«i ’,’—81. 

etc.,— 664. 

5511;'?;, ‘ p:u’tuker ’, ‘ sharer ’, — 40 — 1, 45. 

,— 95. (TS, 6. 2. 2. 4.) 

“ I ^RT ^RfJSTSlL etc. ’’,—72. 

-flcigf:,— 761. (TS 6 2. 10. 5.) 

“ ?rT^<rr etc. ”,—121. 637 (?II^%«IT 14 ^). 

“ %i73r% ” — 83, 302, 337. 

“ =4T q;^ ”,— (TS. 2.6.2. l),—39J. 

“ ’>,—639, 642. 

“ ’’,—782. 

“ =33^1 gat M7f?r ”,—376, 789. 

“ ”,— (cl'. Aj aat. xxii. 14. 

15),— 504. 

“ i^'lt!15IT^5!?RTf?TqT ”,—<350, 6.56, 674, 681, 

696, 708. 

“ =3gf¥ltTiT^ elc. ”,— 855— 6 of. Apast. Sr. xxiii. 1. 1. 

“ =5gf^?jr% q^cnr; ’’,—566. 

“ etc.’’,— (cf. A past. Sr. ii. 

11. 5.),— 82, 146. 

“ etc.”,- 271. (RV. 1. 162. 18; 

TS. 2. 3. 2. 2.) ^ -A 

“ ^5i!j5irR5r?lf^ >’,—328, 338, 341. 

“ ftffScT ?r?T^ etc.”,— 101 (Apast. xxii. 23. 9) 

“ ??=r^Rrf^ etc.”, 641. (See 
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“ wmiTSfijgqTl etc.’',— 550. 

various meanings proposetl, the one adopted being 
for which see note at bottom of p. 328, — 325 

-^30. 

(See vol. i and Apast. Sr, viii. 4. 12, xxu. 8. 

1 h-14. 

“ ”,—723, 

“ ^TgilNcfTf^ >’,—385, 

“ (Apast. viii, 1. 

5],— 701. 

“ 473, 708, 720. 

“ *TOrfg»TTt3i ” (See vol. i),— 736, (TS. 2. 

4. 6. 1) 

“ ?T^cT trg^w; ”,—235 
f^^T, N. of an ffg, — 89, 381. 

“ etc.”,— 624. 

^F?Tm srff’srr^^g^T etc.’’,— (a \erse di fining 
— 850. 

“ ^Iir^JGf ^qTFIT ”, -462— 3. 

^IF^^IT;, students of a Veda, — 189. (They hold that a 
Saman is a mantra set to music— stjffcf JT^cfT^FJ 

«m). 

“5tFT?rf I ^F^ife a[c?isrdi:f?3, etc,”— 622. 

SlFTcSTrrFi, , — (See vol i ) It is declared that in the whole 
Samaveda there in no Saman named Jagat, — 506 — 7. 

“5Tq*{iT ^ ^t5mFs[ ssfsq;”,— (RV. X. 47.1),— 138, 142. 

• — jS 

5I»r^ — N. of a Sapfaha sacrifice (Apast. Sr. 22. 

23.5),— 101. 

31>T, — defined as 5?iTRrai with examples,— 560 — 1. 

3G5. 
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aim:, — N. of certain formularies causing victory (TS. 
iii. 4.4 and PiLraskara Grihya 1.5.7 — 9), — 21. 

— juice of dried Sesamam’, — 625 — 6. 

etc”,— do— (TS.V 4.3.2.) 

310. 

?3qi5iqffeT”,— 866 (See vol i). 

SlfsT— 657. 

tsii%riTf .'V,— 189 cT^snftcir- 

^ ¥Tfq«:qf3 ; Sfvqre 33 ”,— Sahara), 

m etc, ”—654, 656, 

659 (TS.2.6.6.4, and see vol i). 

“3ITfir m q:r??Jir^q ijq: 489, 

^nqpq, — 528. (In the same passage on p. 197 the reading 
is ^qrq) 

qq:,’>— 95. 

‘'^F51' qii¥rtr%,— etc.’’,— 435. 

(?),— 835. 

' in Sutra),— 103,22 1 ,803. 

34. 

‘■?f ?]' 352. 

‘■cfcT: qT3l^?l. (Apast XIV.22.12),— 362^ 

369. 

cr^TirqrqrjTr^Rraqf 326. 

STJTqi; ^5:”,— 68. 



VII— GLEANINGS FROM THE TANTRAS 

BY Gopinath Kaviraj 

(I) 

The Ten Mahavidyas. 

In the Tantnk Literature the Mahavidyas are usually 
enumerated as ten. But the number is sometimes increased 
by three and sometimes by six*. The Mundamala Tantra 
(Patala I) names the ten Mahavidyas, thus — (1) Kali, 

(2) Tiira, (3) Sodasi, (4) Bhuvanesvari, (5) Bbairavi, 
(6) Chhinnamasta, (7) Dhumavati, (8) Vagala, (9) Matangi 
and (10) Kamala. This list is also found in the Chamunda 
Tantra as well as in the Todala Tantra. There appear to 
be slight differences of opinion in the various Tantras in 
regard to the names of the Bhairavas of these Mahavidyas. 
These names, as given in the Totjala Tantia, are — 
(1) Mahakrda, (2) Aksobhya, (3) Siva (three-eyed and five- 
faced), (4) Tryambaka, (5) Daksinamurti (five-faced), (6) 
Kavandha (iiva), (7) none, (S) Ekavaktra (= Maharudra), 
<9) Matafiga Siva ( = DaksinamCirti) and (lO) Visnu 
( = Sadas'iva). It m.ay be noted that Dhumavati being a 
widow has no Bhairava t and the first Bhairava, named 
Mahakala. is attached to Dak-iinii, a type of Krdt. But in the 
Saktisaiigama Tantra the names of the Bhairavas under 

(3) , (4). (5i, (6), (7) and (8) appear respectively as — LaiiteS- 
vara ( = Tripura Bhairava), Mahadeva, Vatuka, Vikarala 
( = Krodha Bhairava), Krda Bhairava, ( — Ghora) and 
Mftyunjaya. 

# The list of the Mundamala Tantra being taken as standard, 
t^e thfee and six additional names which occur in the Sammohana 
Tantra are— (i) Chandesvarl, Laghu ^yama and Tripuia, and 
(ii) Vanadurga, SfilinT, Asvarudhn, Trailokyavijaya, Varahl and 
Annapurna. 

r This is according to Todala Tantra, but the ^fikti Sangai-na 
names the Bhairava as K;ila 
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The Vidyas may be thus classified in order of the 
Amnaya : 

(1) The Hastern Amnaya : 

(i) Sri Vidya (with all its varieties), BhuvanesvarJ, Tara, 
Tripura Bhalravi. (ii) Bhuvanesvari, Lalita, Aparajita, 
Purnesi, Laksml, Sarasvati, VanI, Annapurna, Jaya. 

(2) The Southern Amnaya : 

(i) V'agalamukhJ, Mahalaksmf and Bala Bhairavf. 
(ii) Daksinakali, Bhadrakrdi. (iii) Dak^inlkali, Vagala, 
Chhinna, Bhadra, Tara, Matafigi and Ni^esi. 

(3) The Western Amnaya ; 

(i) Kubjika, Kulalika, Mataugl and Amrta Laksmf. 

( 4 ) The Northern Amnaya : 

(i) Kali and Tara with some varieties, Bhairavi, 
Chhinnamastli, Dhumavati and Macaiigi. (li) Guhyakali, 
Dhumra, Kamakala Kali', Mahakali, Maha Smasana Kail, 
Kapalinl, Kala Sahkarsini, Chhinna, Mahabhima Sarasvatl, 
Maharatri, three kinds of Tara, Yoge:;i, Slddhi Laksml and 
Siddhi Bhairavi. 

(5) The Upper Amnaya : 

(i) Kamesvarl, Lalita, Bala, Maha Tripurasundari and 
Tripura Bhairavi. 

(6) The Tower Amnaya: 

(i) Vajrayogini, Pannagi, Nairrtesvarl and Bhima. 

(a) Kali 

Regarding the origin of Krdi, which is described in 
the Tantras (cf Pura^charyarnava) as the chief of all the 
Mahavidyas, different accounts are available. According 
to the Svatantra Tantra, quoted in the Pranatosini, she 
appeared in the city of Avanti on the day of Maharatri, 
i.e. on the dark eleventh of the month of Phalguna. She 
is orten identified with Sati, the daughter of Daksa and 
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with Parvati, the daughter of Menaka, Visvamitra’s 
tatainment of Brahmanhood is said to be consequent on 
Her Grace.* The Mundamala Tantra identifies Kali with 
Krsna and Poclasi. It is not proper to enter here into a 
detailed study of the very close relation existing, from the 
cultural view-point, between Krsna and Sodasi. What 
concerns us here is that the Vidyas Kali and Sodas! too are 
similarly connected. The Pranatosin! (p. 724) gives a vision 
of the story of Kali’s conversion into Sundari or Sodas!. It 
is said that once on a certain day India deputed a certain 
number of Apsarasas to Siva hr Kailasa but tie sent them 
on to Kal! in Kalipura and betook himself to that place. 
He addressed the Goddess as “ Kal! ” (lit. a dark-complexioned 
one), which she took as an insult. She at once resolved to 
convert herself into “ Gaur! ” (lit. a tair conipiexioned one) 
and vanished. In the meantime Narada met Siva in 
Kaliputa and Mshakal! m Uttara Meru. He told her, of 
course in joke, that Siva was ready to marry again, on which 
She assumed at once an extraordmjinly beautiful form and 
appeared before Siva. She said, in Siva’s presence, that a 
very fair form was reflected in His heart. Taking this form 

'The story runs that Brahma, Viji.iu and others being- unable 
to confer Brahmanhood on Visvamitra, N.irada advised the 
latter to invoke Mahadev’a. Visvamitra acted accordingly and 
received the one-syllabled Mantra of Kali from Siva, but for all 
his hard penances he could not propitiate the Goddess. Visvamitra 
felt disconcerted and cursed the Goddess to be deprived of all 
worship. Siva e.xplained to the saint that his mode of worship 
was irgproper and that he should correct it in the way he suggested. 
This being: aone, the Goddess was pleased and appeared in 
company of Siva to Visvamitra who asked for the boon, viz. 
attainment of the glory of a Brahmaiia, Kali looked at i^iva, who 
embraced the saint and conferred on him what he was so i'lUg 
striving for. 
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to be that of a Goddess on whom Siva’s heart was set she 
felt the pangs of jealousy and rebuked the God for what she 
interpreted as his unfaithfulness. Siva asked Her to restrain 
Herself and, with the Thir ' Eye of Wisdom, to discover 
the reality of what the form represented. Kali found to 
Her great surprise that it was Her owni shadow. Siva then 
called the beautiful form before Him by the names of Sundari, 
Sri and Panchami — which are the synonA'ms Tripurasundari 
or Lalita. He called Her Sodasi on account of Her perpetual 
fresh youth. As ha was frightened by the Shadow in His 
heart He gave it the name of Tripura Bhairavi. 

There are Several varieties of this Goddess. In the 
Pura^charyarndva we find mention of nine types, — viz. 
Daksina, Bhadra, SmasSna “ Kala ”, Guhya, Kamakala, 
Dhana, “ Siddhi ” and Chand;. The Jayadratha Yamala 
refers to Pambara Kali, Gahane<vari, Eirataril, Chandasabari, 
Vajravati, Raksakali, Indivari Kali, Dhanada, Raraanya, 
Isanakali and Mantramata. The Samrnohana Tantra 
speaks of ten varieties, but actually mentions seven, — via. 
SparSamani, Chintamani, Siddhakali, Vldyarajui, Kamakala, 
Haipsa Kali and Guhya Kali. 

Of all these varieties Daksina and Bhadra Kali belong to 
the Southern Amnaya, while Guhyakali, Kamakala, Mahakali 
and Muhasmas'atia Kali belong t,j the Northern ylmnaya. 

Guhyakali. generally wcirshipped in Nepal, is often 
described as the best of all the types, and it was of this 
Goddess that Brahma, Vasisth.i, Rama, Kuvera, Y'ama, 
Bharata, Ravana, Bali, Indra and others were the worshippers 
The number of her faces is said to vary with various Sadhaka§T 
The type which Bharata worshipped has ten faces and Her 
mantra consists of 16 syllables. The external features of 
the type of which Ramachandra was a votary are exactly 
the same, but Her mantra contains 17 syllables rather 
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than 16. Harlta and Chyavana both worshipped this 17- 
syllabled Vidya, but Harita obstructed it with a TTzZa, so 
that until this is removed, which is practically a very difficult 
matter, it can not reveal itself and become effective. The 
Chyavana-type IS still in use. 

The Mahakala Samhita explicitly says that the ten- 
faced type of Guhyakali* is the fundamental type 
of which the other varieties are modifications. There are 
seven varieties of Guhya Kali and five of Dak.sina Kali. 

The worshippers of Kamakala Kail are named in the 
Maha Kala Samhira, thus — Indra, Varuna, Kuvera, Brahma, 
Maha Kala, Rama, Ravana, Yarns, Vivasvan, Chandra, 
Visnu and the R?is. The 13-syilabled type of this Vidya 
is supposed to be the best. 

(b) Tara 

Tara is the second Mahavidya in the list. She is 
variously named— as Nila Sarasvati,* Ugiatira, hkajata* 
Mahatara, ViJyarajni,t Vagisvarit, Sarasvatl§. 

^This is the Sakal.i form of the Goddess, which has three 
distinct aspects, viz. gentle ), rough ( gt!T ) and extremely 

fierce ( KfTJfirr ). The NBkahi form is unique. 

TsrS, with the initial and final syllables removed, is Nila 
SarasvatT (.Mantra M., fol. cS). Ekajati also is a little different 
from Tara so far as the Mantra is concerned. Its Mantra is either 
5-syllabled (e.g. in the case of Nsnyaiia’s Mantra) or ca-syllableci, 
in which case the IIM is Patanjali. The expulsion of Divodosa 
from Benares is said to have been effected by the power of 
Tara Mantra. 

* “ tits Mantra is 32-sylIabled (Mantra M. fol. 39). This is 
generally known as Mahrvidya. Mantra Mahs, fol. 520. 

J The Mantra is 2-syllabled. The Goddess is described as 
white-complexioned and ten-armed. (Mantra Maha, fob 52/). 

§ Sarasvati is not exactly identical with Vagisvari in form or 
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The Tantrachudamani and Tararnava describe it as 
Kuchchhuka anc’ call it a secret Vidya. In the Tara- 
rahasyavrtti of Saiikaracharya mention is found of several kinds 
of Tara, thus ; Tara, Ugra, Mahogra, Vajrakali, Sarasvati, 
Kamesvarl and Bhadrakal?, In the Tarabhaktisudharnava 
(11th tarangd ) of Nrisimha Thakkura Vajrakali and 
Sarasvati are read as Vajra and Nila Sarasvati. 

According to tradition, the different Mantras of this 
Goddess were worshipped by different persons for different 
purposes Thus for instance the Mantras which Brahma had 
resorted to while conferring boons on Tarakasura and 
Kirauyakasipu were 12-syllabled and 7-s} lIabled respectively. 
Rama’s Mantra was 7-syllabled. There is a 7-syllabled 
Mantra of the Goddess associated rvith the name of Brahma, 
but it is somewhat different. Similar is the case with the 
Mantra of Balarama. Narayana, for subjugating the 
Daityas, worshipped the 5-syllabled form of the Mantra. 
Visnu, in the form of Buddha, is said to have worshipped 
the 12-syllabled Mantra for preaching of Buddhism. The 
Mantra which Mahadeo gave to Para.surama for bringing 
to an end the Ksattriyas in the land was the 5 -syllabled 
Mantra of Tilra. 

The different forms of T aia, of which the exact number 
cannot be determii cd, me arranged hi some Tantras 

mantra. Thci-e are several Mantras, of Sar^.svatT — viz. (i) lo- 
syllabled, of which the IVi, Chh:inda.s and Devati are Kanva, Virat 
and Vagi svarT ; (ii) i i-syllabled ; (iii) 3S-syllabIed (worshipped by 
the Jains) ; (iv) i-syllabled (Mantra Maha, fol. 531 ). The form of 
the Goddess corresponding to the Mantra (i) is white-complexion- 
ed, standing on a white lotus (Do. fol. 529 ) ; the Goddess of (ii) is 
described as white-complexioned and either riding on a swan 
or holding a Japamala and a pair of lotuses in hands ( Do. fols. 

530*531)- 
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according to the Anr'-naya to which each is affiliated. Thus 
Sparsatara, Chandravarna, Chandaghanta, Ghantika and 
Trailokyavijaya belong to the East ; Chintamani, Siddhajafa, 
Trijata, Kruramalika, Krurachanda, Mahachanda, Vajratara, 
Brahmatara, Manitars, Narafimhi, Chaturvedodarl belong 
to the South ; Ugratara and the 84 types of Hamsatarg 
to the West; Astatara to the North; Mahogratara, 
Mahanila, Sambhavatara, Mahiinila Sarssvatl, Chinasundarl, 
Nilasundar; and Mahanila Sundari to the Upper Amnaya. 

The connection of Tara with Buddhism is very often 
referred to in the Tantras. The Kudra Yamala ( Paatla 
XVII) and the Brahma Yamala ( Patalas I and II ) contain 
a short account of the story of Buddha and \^asi'-tha with 
reference tn the worship of Tara It is said in the former 
work that Vasi'^tlia practised hard penances (in the Nilachala 
hills,* sa}S the Brahma Yamala ) for a iorig time for a vision 
of Tara, but the Goddess did not appear. Feeling depressed 
he went to his Father, Brahma, and told him the whole 
story, asking him at the some time to ‘jive him a fresh 
Mantra. He was even inclined to utter a curse Brahma 
dissuaded him from cursing and requested him to continue 
to worship the same Goddess by means of Yoga (?tt3TJ?I3TtU). 
Thereupon Vasistha went to the shore of the Seat and 
practised austerities for 1000 years. But the Goddess was 
not propitiated. Vasisiha lost all sense of restraint and 
pronounced a curse upon her. On this She appeared and 
said that his curse was unprovoked, for he was not aware 
of the mysteries of her worship which are known to 


* I. e. in Kamakhya (in Assam). 

t Or to the KamSkhya thills in Assam, according to Brahma- 
yamala. 
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Buddha alone in the country of Mahachina. These are 
generally included in the so-called ChinacharaJ. 

Vasistha repaired to Mahachina and entreated iBuddha 
to initiate him into the secrets ot Tara worship, but when 
he found around him the devotees of Tara indulging in non- 
vrdic rituals and steeped in the excesses involved in the 
worship by the 5 Ms — i. e. Madya, Mansa, etc. — he felt 
disgusted and doubts as to the propriety and dignity of this 
form of worship began to trouble his mind. Buddha 
realised his plight and explained to him the Kulamarga, 
which is praised as the noblest path leading to spiritual 
realisation. Through his persuasion Vasi.stha adopted the 
Sakta worship ( of Taril ) by means of wine and the other 
accessories till he became a perfect Yogi and had 

a vision of the Goddess. 

For a long time the Tara Mantra, owing to the curse of 
Vasi^ha, remained ineffective, but its Uthlana was performed 
subsequently, so as to remove its barrenness. In some places 
it is noted that the effect ot the curse was till the advent 
of the Kif.iia Avatara (cf Furagcharyarnava, p. 782). 

As regards the origin of the Goddess it is related that 
She came forth from the upper Mouth of Siva in the form 
of a bright flame and fell into the Chola (or Cholana) lake 
to the west of Mount Meru on the day of Kalaratri, i. e. on 

i; The Brahmayamala describes the ChTnfichara in the 
following term.s. 

5it€t hr??: hw | 

a ?i?v:!lTqT TTftfqfe II I 

gK )| 

I iaa;?r II ^ 

TP-: RRiri qRsqf ^^V. W 
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the Dipavall day (14th dark tithi combined with Ama of 
Kartika). Rising out of the lake she assumed a blue hue 
and became known as Nilasarasvati. The saint Aksobhya, 
who is described as an Emanation from Mahadeva and was 
living on the north of the lake, observed the whole affair 
and began to worship Her (cf. Pranaf osinl, pp. 720-722; 
Tarabhakrisudharnava, 1st Tnranga; 

The connection of Aksobhya with Tara is remarkable. 
For it is found in the Buddhist bteroinre as W’ell — and 
modern scholars are stro’^gly iiicjined to believe that the 
whole Tara legend was reailv .-i graft from the Buddhistic 
source upon Hindu Tantra $a«tra. .Aksohhva is a very well 
known name in Hahayana Buddhism as that n{ a Dhvani 
Buddha whose colour is blue an 1 vvho.se posture of hantl ( 
is what is known as Bhu.'paisa. The Sakti and Boilh’sattva 
attached to Aksobhya are Lochana and Vejrapani respectively. 

The derivative meaning of the name Aksobhya (lit. 
‘imperturbable’; is given in the Tantras. Siv* was called by 
this name because be was not agitated even after drinking 
the deadly poison which came out of the Churning of the 
Ocean (cf. Pranatosini p. 719). \To be cvtitinucd.) 
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VIII— THE DATE OF MADHU-RUDAN ASARA- 
SVSATI. 

By Gofi Nath Kavisaj. 

The date of Madhusudana Sarasvati has been as much 
a vexed problem in the chronology of Indian Literature as 
that of Appayya Diksita. The paper on Appayya 
Diksita*, recently published in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras (Vol. It, pts 3-4, pp- 226-237), has indeed 
thrown much fresh light on the date of Appayya, though 
certain difficulties still remain to be solved. But the date of 
Madhusudana seems yet to be aii open question. Mr. R. 
Krishna Swami Sastri, B, A , contributed an iateresting 
paper on the age of Madhusudana in the pages of the same 
Journal (Vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 1)7-104), pleading in favour of 
the third quarter oi the 17th Century a, his probable date. 

Assuming that the date of Appayya, as finally deter- 
mined by Mr. Y. Mahahnga Sastri, is correct, via. that 
Appayya was born about 1520 A. D. and died about 1593, 
having lived a life of 72 years, it seems to one more than 
likely that Madhusudana too lived about the end of the 
I6th Century or a little e.irlier. M.idhusudana’s date can 
not be dragged down into the 17th Century for the obvious 
reason that a manuscript of the Siddhantabindu composed 
by him was transcribed in Sakal539 ( 

) or 1617 A. D. This is the most positive proof in 
, suppart of the 16th Century date for Madhusudana. Besides, 
Narayana Bhatta is said to have defeated Madhusudana and 
Nrsirnhasrama in a public controversy. Narayana’s com- 
mentary on the Vrittaratnakara was written in 1545 A. D. 

* By Y. Mahalinga Sastri, B.A.,'B.L., Mylapore. 
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which is therefore also the date of Madhusudana. This is 
perfectly in keeping with the date of Nrsimhasrama whose 
Vedahtatattvaviveka was composed in 1547 A. D. Madhu- 
sudana’s high praise of Appayya, whom he describes as 
is explicable on the supposition that Madhu- 
sudana was a junior contemporary of the latter. In the 
same way Appayya’s alleged intellectual conversion by 
Nrsirnha and his respectful reference to the views of the 
latter in the Siddhantalesa sahgraha are easily intelligible 
if Nrsirnha is held to have been an earlier contemporary of 
Appayya. Nrisimha hved up to an advanced age. 

That Madhusudan.'.i's Advait.iramaraksana was written 
in reply to Sankara’s Bhedaratna is cerlain. But Sankara’s 
date is not after 1529 A D, but long before it*. A Ms. of 
his Bhedaratna was copied lu Sarn. 1519 or 1462 A. D. 
Sankara may be assigned to the 15th Century. Madhu- 
sudana’s contemporary Nisiinhasrama too had already 
commented upon a simil.-ir work, called Abhedaratna, written 
by one Mallanaradhya with the same end in view, i. e. for 
vindication of the cause of Advaita. 

Madhosudana’s posteriority io Appayya is undoubted, 
but this need not imply any long interval between the two 
authors. They can well be explained by the assumption 
that Madhusudana was a younger conlempora''y of Appayya. 
.4s Madhusudana’s date can not be brought down beyond 
1617 A. D , when a Ms. of his Siddhantabindu was copied, 

* The present writer pointed out long ago : “ Dr. Ganga- 

natha Jha in his Preface to the Vadivinoda, pp 1-2, places 
Sankara about Samvat 1 585. But in view of the positive, 
evidence adduced above it is no longer possible to hold this date 
a.s true. ” 

(The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Studies, Vol. Ill, 
P- ISO- 
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this assumption becomes inevitable. And in the light of 
evidence adduced by Y. Mahalinga Sastri it seems no longer 
possible to stick to the old dates for Appayya Dlksita*. 

Vyasaraja too was probably an older contemporary of 
Madhusudana. The date for him given by Mr. R. K. Sastri, 
i. e. between 1446 and 1539 A. D., may be accepted. It is 
said that Vyasaraja himself sent his pupil Vyasasrama to 
study Vedanta with Madhusudandt. 

RamatirthaJ, pupil of Kisna Tirtha^I, commented on 

* In my paper on “Mimansa MSS in the Government Sanskrit 
Library (Benares)” I assumed (vide p. 178 of the Princess of 
Wales S. B. Studies, Vol. VI) 1587-165S A. D. as the probable 
date of Appayya Dlksita. But this may now be rejected in 
favour of the date proposed by Mr. Y. Mahalinga Sastri. Sankara 
Bhatia I, the second son of Nsr.lyana Bhatia, was the author of 
a criticism on Appay}'a’s Vidhirasayana. ^aukara’s time is about 
the end of the ibtli Century, his father’s Commentary on the 
Vjttaratnakara having been composed in 1 545 A. D. This too 
shows that Appayya lived in the i6th Century and not later. 
This Sankara Bhaua was one of the Gurus of Bhattoji Diksita 
(Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. ii). Cf also Bhatta Varasa Kavya 
Knnta Bballa. Kamalakara, Sankara’s by nephew, also quoted 
from Appayya Dik-ita (S. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 
I., p. 266). It may be pointed out in this connection that 
Dr. Keith too accepts the i6tb Century as the probable age 
of Appayya Dlk^-ita (See “ A History of Sanskrit Literature ”, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928, pp. 396 & 481). 

t See History of Vedanta Philosophy by Swami Prajhana- 
nanda, Vol. Ill, pp. 730, 750. 

JThis Rama Ttrtha was also the author of a commentary 
on Sankara’s Upade.sa Sahasri. 

The Guru of Rama Tirtha was one Krsi.ia Tirtha, as 
mentioned in Rama's Commentaries on the Upadesa Sahasri and 
Sahksepa StrTraka. There is a Ms of Tattva Chandrika^ a 
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the Sauksepasariraka. Madhusudana Sarasvat} adversely 
criticised this commentary in his own Tikaon the same work. 
So much is clear. But it is doubtful whether this Rama 
Tirtha was identical with the Guru of Ananta Deva I. 
Even assuming the truth of the proposed ideality there 
appears to be riO anachionisni in Madhusudana’s having 
attacked the views and interpretations of Rama Tirtha. 
The date of Ananti Deva 11. uas betv.een 1616 and say 
1650 A D., fur he referred to karualakara Bhatu whose 
Nirnaja Sindhn wrs composeil U' IC'.^ A. D. and was 
criticised by the great Mimam uii a Khanda Deva"' who died 
in 1666 A. D. As A anta w.is a pndege of Prince Baz 
Bahadur who reigned probably from iGH to 1664 A D. 
the year 1614 may be taken to be the }e:r when Ananta 
Deva 11 was living. This would evplain the possibility of 
Ananta's reterring to Ramilakaia and being himself referred 
to by Khai.ida Deva. It ;iaz B ihadur was a Prince when 

Commentary on .Snandagiri’s \’ivarana on Sankaracharya’s 
Pahchlkarai.ia, by an unnamed author, who describes himself as 
the pupil of Krnua Tirtha and Jagannnth.l.srama (bid. Off. 
Cat., p. 733). If this K!:.i,ia Tirtha is the same as the Guru of 
Rama Tirtha, Rnna Tirtha w^iild be a contemporary of 
Nrsimhasrama, the pupil of JaganuHthasrama. Nisimha was 
living in 1546 ,A D, Hence the year 1550 J4. assigned to R ima 

Tirtha is quite piausible. 

" Khai.ida Deva refuted the views of .A pa Deva II and of 
Ananta Deva II in his Bhal'adlpik.i and INlTminis'ikaustubha. 
^ambhu Bhatta, Khaaila Deva’s pupil, say.s plainly in his 
Prabhavali, a commentary on the Bhittadlpiki : “ 

” and “ 

I ” Khaiida Deva must 
have been a very old man when he died, for he was the Guru of 
Peru Bhaiia, the father of Pai.iilitar.ij 1 Jagannatha who belongs 
to the middle of the Century. 
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Ananta undertook at his request the composition of the 
Smrti Kaustubha, this date will have to be shifted a few 
years earlier. Accepting this year as our initial point and 
computing backward we may date the literary activities of 
his father, A pa Deva II, the author of Mimamsa Nyaya 
Prakasa and Commentary on Vedantasara about 1600 A.D., 
and those of Ananta De\a I, the author of (Vedanta) 
Siddhantaratna, about 1570 A.D. The date of Kama Tirtha, 
the author of the Commentary on the SanksepaSariraka 
referred to above and the Guru of Ananta Deva I, may be 
20 years earlier or about 1 j 50A.D. For .MadhusCidana who 
might have lived up t^- the end of the 16tli Century and 
whose ('ommentary on the S.M'il.'-^epRsartraka tvas probably a 
production of his maturer years it was in no wav' impossible 
to refer to the views of Rama Ttrtha 

It may be further observerl that Madhusudana had 
among his pupils (i) Balabhadra. di) Purusottama Sarasvat} 
and (iii) Sesa Govinda. This Falabhadra, called Bala- 
bhadra Bhattacharya at the end of Purusottama Sarasvatl’s 
Commentary on the Siddhantabindu, was the pupil for 
svhose study Madhusudana had written the Siddhantabindu. 
Purusottama refers to Madhusud.ana as his Guru in the 

line. — his 

Commentary on the Siddhantabindu .$esa Govinda calls 
himself the =on of §esa Pfindita and the pupil of Madhu- 
sudana in his Commentary on the Sarva Siddhanta 
Safigraha attributed to fiaukaracharya. If the father of 
Govinda is held to be identical with Sesa Krsna which is not 
. unlikeiy, the synchronism of Madhusudana with Sesa Krsnt 
becomes established. That Sesa Krsna lived in the 16th 
Century is well known. Madhusudana may therefore also be 
assigned to the same age, 

Thus it seems to me very likely that Madhusudana lived 
^nd worked in the I6th Century. The lower limit of his 
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age is furnished, not by the date of Hari Diksita’s Brahma- 
sutravritti (completed in 1736 A. D.) but by that of the 
transcription of a Ms. of Siddhantabindu (1617 A. D.) 
There is no doubt that Narayana Tirtha, the Guru of 
Brahmanaiida, whose commentaries on some of Madhusudana’s 
works (viz. Chandrikaj-Brhat and Laghu — on the Advaita 
Siddhi and Nyayaratnavali on the Siddhantabindu) are well 
known, was greatly influenced by Madhusudana’s teachings. 
His Bhaktichandrika bears upon it traces of his close 
familiarity with Madhusadana’s Bhaktirasayana and he 
himself wrote a Commentary on the latter’s Siddhantabindu 
(recently published from Benares). Narayana lived about 
the end of the 18th Century. In the Sanskrit College 
Library Benares there is a Ms. of Muktavali prakasa by 
Dinakara dated Sarn. 1758 or 1701 A. D. This Ms belonged 
to the private library of Narayaiia Tirtha himself. 



IX.— DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

By Gopinath Kaviraj. 

Introduction. 

The history of Indian Literature and Culture does not 
seem to have yet been taken up for study in the manner 
virhich the nature of the subject demands. The efforts of 
Max Muller, Weber, Macdonell, Keith, Winternitz and 
others have done much indeed to systematise the researches 
into the history of the Sanskrit Literature, especially in 
regard to chronology and bibliography as a whole ; and a 
host of writers have done, and been still doing, a good deal 
of valuable spade-work in various fields connected with 
Sanskrit Studies. Descriptive Catalogues of Mss. hitherto 
published, are of great use, not only for bibliographical studies 
but also for literary chronology, which is often a vixed subject. 
But with all these data, — .and they are by no means insigni- 
ficant,— it is not possible to attempt to build up the 
cultural history of the country, unless and until they are 
reinforced by the data available on a close and systemative 
study of the contents of the important unpublished manus- 
cripts, lying in deposit in the various libraries of India and 
outside. It is indeed true that even all the published 
Sanskrit works have not yet been ransacked and subjected 
tq, a ihoroughly critical examination, so far as their contents 
are concerned. But such a work may be left to scholars, 
who will be able to accomplish it, each in his own sphere 
of study, sooner or later. As for the Mss, however, the need 
of such an examination is imminent and even imperative, 
for I he following reasons : 
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(а) Mss deposited in libraries are not within easy reach 
of all scholars interested in the subjects concerned. 

(б) Some of them being fragmentary and unique may 
never be published at all. 

(fl) Kven tho.se which are complete are not likely to be 
published in entirety and at an early date. 

(d) Single leaves are sometimes found to contain valuable 
information which, unless it is noted, is never likely to be 
available for study. 

(«) Mss, old and decaying, are in fear of being soon 
destroyed. It is desirable to have a record of the contents, 
specially on the important poitits dealt with, of interesting 
Mss which for some reason or other have a value of their 
own. A critical and comparative study of these notes can 
easily be attempted subsequently, when a large amount of 
such matter will have been collected. 

I think a work of this nature has long been a desideratum, 
and I believe that every Library of Sanskrit manuscripts 
ought to come forward, ready for co-operation in this 
cyclopaedic work, and try to contribute its own quota to 
this end. This must be done, if a systematic study of 
Sanskrit literature and the culture reflected therein has ever 
to be undertaken. 

Under the name of “Descriptive Notes” I propose to 
br’ng out the results of my studies of manuscripts, with 
special reference to their contents. These notes keep in 
view the requirements of cultural and historical study. Tbe 
names of the Mss from which notes have been taken have 
not been arranged in any order ; — such arrangement is 
evidentl}' impossible at the beginning. But it is proposed 
to append at the end of notes on a certain number of Mss a 
classified list of the works noticed. The Mss belong mostly 
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to the Government Sanskrit Library, but there are some of 
private owners also. In every case this has been clearly 
indicated. 

;o: 


No. 1. 

Foh S-IS. Script — Devandgari. 

Interlocution between Brahmana and Brahmanl. A 
fragment only. Ms old, and the script rather peculiar (Plate) 

The Codex begins with an interesting tale of the various 
.\vataras : vk. (a) Prsnigarbha, (h) I?.sabha, (c) Prthu, 
(d) Nara-Narayana, (e) Dhanvantari, (/) Hayagriva, (g) Datta, 
son of Atn and Anasuya, (^) Kapila, {■/.) Paras'urama, son of 
Renuka, (J) Rama and his brothers, {k) Vyasa and (Z) Krsna 
who descends in every Manvantara in the 22nd Dvapara 
Yuga, with His own Saktis, and Gopas &c. who are the 
products of His own Body. 

Brndavana is said to be of two kinds — (i'. earthly (^) 
and (ii) transcendent ; of which the former again is 

two-fold, one in Mathura and the other in Pm usottama (Puri). 

I i 

cflf^ ?:rRi^T ^ I is 

rra I iT^r IPU; II 

„ .Names of Visnu’s Avataras and their various functions 
for redemption of the world are then staled. It is here 
added in passing that the way of Knowledge was for the first 
time preached by the four Sanas* and the Way of Devotion 
by Narada. 

Vis. Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanilana and Sanatkum.ii a. 
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The Divya Brndavana is above Linga and Yoni — Purusa 
and Prakrti ; it is here that the Supreme Being abides in the 
undiminished splendours of His Existence, Self-awareness 
and Delight. He is transcendent and formless 
while at the same time invested with infinity of forms 
— fhs Quintessence of Joy, the Lord of the 
Universe. His Sakti is Radhika, the Soul of Delight 

From Her come forth and in Her 
continue the Universe and the innumerable Souls JTHTt)* 

inhabiting it. With them Srikrsna is reported to be 

playing always and in myriads of ways. He is the limitless 
Ocean of Joy ( ) and His plays with His Saktis, 

also limitless, give rise in phenomena to the varieties of what 
we have come to term Aesthetic Joy ( ) 

Mentioned here as narls, females once. It may be of 
interest to note that in the Vai-uava Cult, of which Ritdliiko- 
pani-ad represents an aspect, the souls are conceived as 
feminine. SrTkrsua Himself, the Supreme Self, is the Only Purusa 
in this view, and the rest are His Praki tis or Saktis. Even in 
the Giti (VII. 4-5) the jTva is described as the Prakrti of Tsvara, 
along with Nature (the Avyakta of Saukhya), with this distinction, 
however, that it is higher ( W ) and that the latter is lower 
( ) . 

The passage in the Ridhikopankad which refers to Radhika 
( = 3 TTH?^ or of the Deity) as the Immaculate source 

of Universal manifestation finds its closest parallel in the 
saying of the Upani^ad OT--!???, 

&c. And it also implies that from the Fulness of Divine Joy, 
(STR??), by an apparent split within Itself, by a process of negation 
or contraction, (corresponding to HfittfJtfTR) and (corres- 
ponding to the so-called Purusa and Prakrti, 

have finally evolved (much in the fashion indicated in .Sufi 
philosophy). 
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The position of Nitya Brndavana, according to this 
school, may be understood from a glance at the following 
rough sketch ; 

Brndavana 

I . 

Brahmajyotis 

I 1 

River Viraja River Viraja 

Sivaloka 

I 

Deviloka 

.1 

Mahavisnuloka 

It is related that once Brahma, with a host of other 
gods, conceived the idea of making a pilgrimage to this 
Brndavana. They took for their guide a Person, named 
Mahahari, an emanation from the mouth of Mahavisciu and 
started on their journey This Person is represented as 
blue, eight-armed, yellow robed, lotus-eyed and wearing a 
garland of wild flowers. They went first to the Plane of 
Durga or Tripura Sundart, whose Form is described as 
that of a bright and youthful godd-iss, with three eyes and 
four arms bearing the fivefold arrow, a bow, a noose and 
a hook and deeked with red oruiments. She appears here as 
the I'ype of Supreme Beauty. She blessed them all. 

Thereupon the gods proceeded up to the Plane of 
Siva, where they beheld a Luminous Lifiga in touch with 
the Mahayoni or Yogaphha. It pervaded the Universe and 
.yet transcended its utmost bournes. It was Sadaaiva. The 
gods recognised Him and sang hymns in His praise, on 
which the God issued forth from the Lihga in a form 
half-male and half-female, c<lled Ardhanartsvara. He 
described Himself to be the Luiga or Tejas of Sri Kysna 
and Durga as Radhika Herself It was through the effect 
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of Maya alone that she was of the form of Yoni.* This 
Plane is the utmost limit of the gunas. Beyond is the 
Ineffable, Unsullied, the Immutable, the Silent. Here 
Time and Space, as limiting conditionsf, are annihilated, 
and do not find any place : 

• JIT5I ^ JTflfrrn-: | 

Siva blessed them all. lint the gods were disheartened 
and were about to retire, in view of the immensity, unmea- 
sureability and inaccessibility of the Light Beyond. Siva 
took pity on the depressed gods, and at that time from His 
five mouths issued forth the great mantra, called the 
Panchapadividya, viz. 

^I5T which the gods received and the Initiation took place. 

The ne.xt step was the river Virajd. It is described as 
luminous ( ), shoreless and endowed with 

innumerable qualities. While on its bank they heard coming 
from Beyond a sweet strain, as of flutes ( ), lutes 

( ) ^ind mrdangas and the sounds of Kr.sna’s names 

(Govinda, etc.) chanted. The gods were over-joyed and 
began to meditate fervently [ siq j on the great Mantra 
which they had received. Opening their eyes they beheld 
lying before them a vast City of Light, bright but mellow, 
and brilliantly decked. In the river they saw, around them, 
the reflection of a forest of Kadambas. In this was a Kalpa 
Tree, with branches of jewels, leaves of emerald, trunk of 
gold, fruits of rubies, roots studded with gems, and shadowy. 
Under this tree they beheld to their infinite delight and 

# Liriga and Yoni are two pro-creative symbols and stand for 
the Divine Father and Mother. They stand at the apex of 
creative flux, and above them both ( also permeating and 
upholding them ) is the Eternity. 

t This is important, for as they have their use 

even in the Eternal Realms ^ fi^rq qrfl }. 
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amazement, sitting, a Beautiful Boy, with the crown of 
peacock’s tail on His head, wild garlands round His neck, 
wearing robes like lightning-flashes and various ornaments 
and shining with the bluish tint of a newly risen cloud on 

the horizon. He was playing on the flute and was of a 

Form whose beauty surpassed in an infinite degree the 
loveliness and charm of the god of Love. On His lap was 
a Girl, lightning-like and adorned. 

The devas were so much taken with this glorious vision 
of Radha Kr.sna that they at once set themselves to swim 
across, w’hen Mahahari stopped them, saying ; — 

jTri PIT gmq I 

^ ^r^^rr; ^ I sqTfHJTqr; tir ii 

f?r7-TVII^ ^TgRWSTT; I 

The river was embanked. The city was decorated 

all round with jewelled-staffs and flags. The gods, 

moved on towards it, when lo 1 

^TiTT^TtfFcr^cTfr; i 
tT?:iTisr?T ii 

The rare and marvellous vision of One Self playing in 
myiiads of forms was vouchsafed to them. 

A picturesque description of this Realm is then given. 
It is narrated that the gods, before actuallv ent. ring into the 
precincts of this city, were asked by the gate keeper, who 
was himself in every respect of the same form as Kpsna, 
, ta sfate from which Brahmanda they? came and for what 
purpose and also to establish the identity of each.* 

* For the worlds being infinite, the Brahmus Viyius etc., 
who are only the functionaries concerned with government of the 
Universe under the direction of the Supreme, must also be 
consistentlv held to be countless. It is immaterial m this context 
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No. 2. 

OF K AS I NATH A 

Fols 1 — 3 . Script — Nagarl 
The work begins — 

?iT afaqd 'T»:r 

a?q^i iar irf^n^T I ii ^ il 

?if^r i 

^I^'ti^I'>:i: Jl33^ raai^?^^Tfff?!frH, n If 

The author says that it is declared in the Kalpasutras, 
attributed to Bhugavan Nrirfiyana, that the upasana of Gayatrl 
alone is sufficient for the Brahmanas to secure Moksa — 

q5:5r^'T5:?f^T»;%^?T ¥frr?r?rT ?rf?:r?T^rr fgaTtui 

TTT^is^trraHmt^q^r gfrRfrra sTroTTiA!^q tfoi. T b). in 
support of this se.veral quotations are given, some without 
reference to the source and some from the Aditya Puraiia, 
Vi,--nu- Yamala, Atharva- Veda, Devyatharva Siras, Gayatri- 
hrdatc, Gayatrista\’araja. Ga_va.trirabn,sy,a and Vasistha. 


whether we are to conceive the gods as jTvas with extended 
powers and wisdom or as 'svara, with His infinite power and 
wisdom curtailed for division into multiple centres of activity. 
In both h3-potheses the worlds and the gods would be innumer- 
able. The Primum Materia being given as infinite, the worlds 
following from it must be supposed to be without an end. 
The plurality of worlds is a rational and legitimate hypothesis 
and is accepted as a matter of course in every system of Indian 
Thought. Cf Kusumi’ jali (II Stavaka), SivapurSna ; Schrader, 
Introduction to the Paficbaratra, p. 29. See also Chaitanya 
Charitfimrita, Sarkar’s English Translation of the above, pp 273- 
275 : Tattva-traya (Benares Ed,), p, 66. 
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The Gayatrihrdaya presents this scheme of Emanation ; 
Pranava (the mystic syllable ‘Om’ ) — Vyahrti — -Gayatri — ■ , 
Savitri — SarasvatJ — Vedas — Brahma — the Lokas. It is stated 
that all the Vedas with their angas, all the Upanisads, all 
the Itihasas have emanated from the Gayatri. In the Gayatri- 
rahasya prominence is given to Sakti, as usually, in the 
Tantrik v/orks, and the Sakti is described as two-fold, viz. 
Saguna and Nirguna, the former worshipped by men of the 
world ( latter by the recluse : ). 

The quotations from the “ Atharva Veda” ,?) consist of 
Anustup verses, Pauranic or Tantrik in character, in which 
the order of Emanation is given as below : 

Chitsakti — Prakrti (=the Reflected Image of Chit, sakti, 

) — Mahat — -Vhankara- Akasa — Vayu— Agni 
— Jala — Prithvi— Osadhi — Anna — Retas. In this way the 
entire univese is ultimately traced to Saktibimba or Nature. 

No i 

OFKASINATHA. 

Foh 1-10. Script — Ndguri. 

The author calls himself Kasinatha Bhatta BhaJa, son 
of Siva Bhatta alias Juyar.dma Bhatta. son of Si\arama 
Bhatta. His mother’s name appears as Varanasi in the 
colophons of his works— (a) and 

ip) of which extracts are given in Peterson’s 

Ulwar Catalogue (pp. 238, 239). In the Introductory verse 
. (na.- Vj of (a) his teacher is named Ananta. His other known 
works are — 

(i') (Ibid, p. 252) 

{d} (Ibid, p. 252) 

(e) described in No 3, passim, is 

25 
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probably his work. In (c) the author is described as 

The author is very anxious to prove that the views of 
the Vamacharins are unfounded. It is said that in the 
64 Tantras and 8 Yamalas the teacher Daksinamurti prescribed 
all rites for the first three castes according to Daksina marga 
and for the Sudras according to Varna marga. The Merutantra 
says plainly that Vamachara is not intended for the 3 higher 
castes and again that of the three kinds of Upasana mental 
Puja and Japa are Sattvika, Daksina and Image worship 
are rajasika and offerings to ‘Bliaga’ etc. are tamasic. The 
Samayachara Tantra divides Achara into t .’. o classes and 
explains Vamachara as connected with the f. e mudras, etc. 
and Ddksinachara as devoid of the same. In the Uttara 
Kaularnava there is a description of Vumacharfi, saying that 
in this form wine, meat and similar other things are its 
accessories and that really obscene acts have to be indulged 
in ( ). The triangle ( ) is a symbol 

of the female organ. The Digambaras, Ksapai.iakas etc. are 
votdiies of this form of worship, which is declaied to 
be non-vedic. There are certain minor differences however 
between the methods of worship of the Kaulas and those 
of the Digambaras* 

etc. 




XI.— A NOTE ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM 
‘PARARDHA’ 

By Umesa Misra. 

I the course of my studies I happened to come across 
the word ‘ Pararddha’ representing various stages of numeral 
notation. In the Sukla-Yajurveda-Sarnhita,' to begin 
with, we hnd that it is the thirteenth place of notation which 
Pararddha occupies. Thus the order of numerical notations 
found m this Samhita is as follows : — 

Eka:= 1 

Dasa= 10 

Saia = 100 

Sahasra=. 1000 

Ayuta = 1000,0 

Niyuta = 100,00 

Prayuta= 1000,000 

Arbuda= 1000,000,0 

Nyarbuda=: 100,000,00 

Samudra= 1000,000,000 

Madhya =1000,000,000,0 

Anta2 = 1000,0(j,\000,00 

Pararddha = 10 (jO,000,000,000 

Here both Uvata and Mahldhara in their Bhasyas on 
the above say that we get the subsequent number when the 
pr^£e;ding one is multiplied by ten.® 

1. Adhyaya 17 Rea 2. PP. 3”. Niniaya Sagar, Bombay 
Ed. 1912. 

2. It is also called Antarlksa. 

3. Sukla Yajurveda Sainhit’i PP. 311. 
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But in the explanation of these terms Mahldhara differs 
and holds that, truly speaking, it is the eighteenth place of 
notation which is occupied by Parardha. Thus the differences, 
according to him, begin from Prayuta, which is equal to ten 
lacs, as Niyuta represents a lac. After Prayuta comes Koti 
and then Arbuda and Nyarbuda. The latter, he says, is a 
synonym of Ahja. Further, he says that as Abja literally 
means that which is produced out of water, it implies that 
the numerals coming between Abja and Samudra, namely, 
Kharva, Nikharva, Mahapadma, and Sauku, are indicated 
by Abja only. Thus according to him the following is the 
order ; — 

Eka=^ 1 

Das'a= 10 

§ata= 100 

SahaEra= 1000 

Ayuta = 1000,0 

Niyuta= 1000,00 = Lak?a 

Prayuta = 1000,000= Daca-laksa 

Koti = 1000,000,0 

Arbuda= 1000,000,00 

.Nyarbuda = 1000,000,000 = -Abja 

Kharva= 1000,000,000,0 = Abja multiplied by ten. 

Nikharva = 1000,000,000,00 
Mahapadma = 1000,000,000,000 
Sanku= 1000,000,000,000,0 
Samudra = 1000,000,000,000,00 
Madhya = 1000,000,000,000,000 
Anta = 1000,000,000,000,000.0 
Pararddha= 1000,000,000 000,000,00 

Now if this view of Mahldhara be taken to be correct 
how can Uvata or Mahldhara himself be justified in saying 


I. Ibid. 
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that the numbers one to Pararddha (as given in the text) 
are to be had when each preceding one is multiplied by ten.* 
According to the text as explained by Uvata, Mahidhara and 
later Smrti writers, Samudra is equal to 1000,000,000 which 
now will become 1000,000,000,000,00. Both these explanations 
cannot be true in any way. 

Coming to Jyotihsastra, we find that it is the eighteenth 
place which is occupied by Parardha and the order is almost 
the same as given by Mahidhara. The only difference is 
that Mahidhara holds that Samudra multiplied by ten 
becomes one Madhva, which, when multiplied by ten, 
becomes one Anta or Antya. In the Jyot'hsastra here 
the order is reverse. It holds that Samudra multiplied by 
ten becomes Anta or Antya, which, when multiplied by ten. 
becomes Madhya t This seems to be the view of Vi^nupurana 
also.l 

But Dhananjaya Bhatta, a commentator on Jyotihsastra, 
holds a different view. According to him it is the thirty- 
second place which Parardha occupies in the order of numeral 
notations^. Thus the order is as follows ; — 


* ^igfuiar — 

Mahidhara Bha-.ya on Ibid. 

— Ubala Bhasya. 

Vide Lilavati of Bhaskaracarya. Sankhyaparimaiiam 
of Kegava Misra, the great Smrtikara pp. 1-2 Darbhang; Ed. 
saka 1825. 


I Quoted by Kegava Misra. 
§ Ibid. 
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Eka=l 
. DaSa= 10 
§ata=100 • 

Sahasra= 1000 

Ayuta = 1000,0 

Laksa= 1000,00 

DaSalaksa= 1000,000 

Koti=: 1000,000,0 

Daca Koti = 1000,000,00 

Cata Koti= 1000,000,000 

Arbuda= 1000,000,000,0 

Abja= 1000,000,000,00 

Kkarva= 1000,000,000,000 

Mahakharva= 1000,000,000,000,0 

Padma= 1000,000,000,000,00 

Antya = 1000,000,000,000 000 

Mahapadma= 1000,000,000,000.000,0. 

Mahaca= 1000,000,000,000,000,00 
^ankha= 1000,000,000,000.000,000 
Mabasahkba = 1000,000,000,000.000,000,0 
Ksiti = 1000,000,000,000,000,000,00 
Mahak.siti= 1000,000 000 000,00n,00''.000 
Ksobha=: 1000,000,000,000,000,000 000 0 
Mahaksobha = 1000.000,000,000,000,000,000,00 
Nldbi= 1000,000.000,000,000,000,000 000 
Mahanidhi= 1000, 000, 000, 000,000, 000, 000, 000,0 
Samudra = 1000,000,000,000,000,000,000.000,00 
Puskara = 1 000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
Acintya = 1000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,0 
Amita = 1000,000.000,000,000,000,000,000,000,00 
Anauta= 1000, 000, OOoioOO, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000,000 
Parardha = 1 000,000,000,000.000,000,000,000,000,000,0 


Kes'ava Misra says that in the Balabha ana, which is 
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a work on Jyotih sastra, in place of Antya, the sixteenth 
place, we have Safiku .* This Balabhusana is attributed to 
one Chandesvara. t 

Lastly, we find that Agnipurana differs from all the 
above and holds that it is the sixteenth place which is 
occupied by Parardha. Thus it enumerates the notations in 
the following order ; — J 
Eka=l 
Daaa = 10 

^atae= 100 

Sahasra = 1000 
Ayuta= 1000,0 
Niyuta= 1000,00 
Prayuta= 1000,000 
Koti= 1000,000,0 
Arbuda= 1000,000,00 
Vrnda= 1000,000,000 
Kharva= 1000,000,000,0 
Nikharva= 1000,000,000,00 
^ahkha= 1000,000,000,000 
Padma= 1000,000.000,000,0 
Samudra= 1000,000,000,000,00 
Parardha = 1000,000,000,000,000. 

This entire treatment leaves us in dark as to the exact 
value of Parardha. There seems to be altogether indepen- 
dent interaretations of it. Not only are we unable to fix 
the place of Paiardha but we find it is equally difficult to 


* Saiikhyaparimiina p. 2 

T Ibid p 7, where it is said ‘ ’ Is this the 

same Chandesvara as the writer of the Ratnakaras ? 


•; Ibid pp. 2 . 
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know exactl}' what the terms denote after Prayula iipto 
which they all agree. 

Not finding myself any reasonable solution of the figure, 
I have put it here as I found it in the various places, so that 
the attention of the scholars may be drawn towards this 
problem and a good solution arrived at. 




